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NOTES. 


In the “ Little Unity” department of our last num- 
ber we published a story entitled “The Legend of 
Bregenz,” written by one of the editors of the de- 
partment. The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
in its issue of this week reprints the story in- a 
column of extracts, for the rest of which it gives 
credit, but omits to recognize Unrry’s property in 


this article. t the Advocate think that we had. 


“unconsciously Bssimilated” the story, or did it 
think that the minds of the infant Methodists 
might be poisoned if they should taste a fragment 
of Unitarian literature knowingly ? 


~ 


The last issue of the Sunday School Teachers’ 
Notes published by the Unitarians in England is 
somewhat unique in its contents, containing two 
interesting papers by Rev. F. E. Millson, one enti- 
tled“* Canterbury Rambles” and the other “In the 
Footsteps of English Christianity.” The editor 
seems to apologize for the Villain of this kind 


— 


—_—_— 


of material, but to us apology is quite unnecessary. 
Our Sunday-schools are sadly in need of instruction 
upon the trials, triumphs, strengths and weaknesses 
of Christianity after it passed out of Judea and 
Apostolic times into the broad world. 


The editor of the Index in the issue of July 26th, 
in an editorial on “ Moral Freedom,” seems to us 
to come very near striking the center of the target 
through the bank of metaphysical fog that has 
always hung round the mystery of free will and 
necessity. He says: 


‘** Moral freedom, so far from being incompatible with obligation to 
heed certain principles of conduct, has no meaning without the recog- 
nition of such an obligation. Lawlessness of conduct is not human 
freedom. The man who attempts to act on the idea that it is, soon 
finds himself brought to a halt by laws on the other side. Even in 
physical movements there is not always the most freedom where there 
seems least constraint. A locomotive leaps from the rails, and we say 
hastily that it has freed itself. But very quickly, with that kind of 
freedom, it is brought to a standstill. Only by keeping the track to 
which it is adapted by the laws of its own structure is it free to follow 
and complete its career. And moral freedom is that condition of 
human life and activity whereby, through conforming to the principles 
of mental and moral growth, man attains to the stature of the complet- 
est manhood.”’ 


_-_—_oooo_ 


Seven out of ten of the “Tewksbury Investiga- 
ting Committee” rebuke Governor Butler for giv- 
ing publicity to any ‘irregularities’ that might have 
been remedied otherwise.” The committee “ blush 
for the proud commonwealth that ought to have 
been saved from this shame and humiliation.” The 
blushing ought to have begun earlier. There was 
a great shame somewhere, that the administration 
of this “ proud commonwealth ” should have passed 
out of the hands of the culture and the refinement 
in which it was and ought still to be vested. We 
are disposed to hold the culture and refinement 
largely responsible for this shame. Perhaps, in the 
long run, rude force is better for the state than 
refined indifference or limp culture. The disgrace 
is not confined to Massachusetts, but throughout the 
nation we are too often represented by second-rate 
men because first-rate men neglect their duties. 


The Index, of the 26th ult., asks us for the name 
of the “dozen ministers” mentioned in our issue of 
July 16th, as “frankly preaching Evolution” before 
the days of Mr. Savage. Wedo not like to deal in 
| personalities in our columns, and dislike to pin even 
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complimentary labels upon our friends without their 
consent. Suffice it then to say, speaking only of 
what we know, that the dominant thought at the 
Meadville Theological school, during our connec- 
tion with it, 1866-70, was based on the philosophy 
of Evolution, and most of its graduates during that 
time went out “frankly and publicly accepting it.” 
Our own graduating Thesis was “The Theological 
Bearings of the Evolution Theory,” in which was 
crudely stated in outline the thoughts that have 
since been so ably and clearly elaborated by Mr. 
Savage and his associates. And there was nothing 
in that essay that was very unique, bold, or start- 
ling, either to the school or to the Western Unita- 
rian Conference which we then joined. The 
ministers in this Conference have, to our personal 
knowledge, been, in the main, Evolutionists for the 
last fourteen years. Its secretaries during that 
time, at least, have been aggressively such. In 
April, 1872, the Wisconsin Unitarian Conference 
at which fourteen ministers were present, unani- 
mously passed a resolution rejoicing in the advance- 
ment of this thought, and all but two or three of 
the ministers present at that time, to our personal 
knowledge, made this thought “the basis of their 
regular pulpit teaching,” and were attempting the 
necessary reconstruction of theology. We believe 
that Mr. Savage left the Congregational fellowship 


later in the same year. 
pi 


Mr. Herford in his-4peech at a reception given 
him and Mrs. Herford at Manchester, England, 
manfully and cheerfully undertook to correct the 
mistakes in Dr. Putnam’s “Jeremiad.” But we don’t 
quite relish the idea of his shifting the responsi- 
bility on to the papers. We don’t know what 
* Dokanbabional Organs” he can have in mind, 
whose contributors nine out of ten are grumblers. 
We also fail to see any reactionary movement 
among Western Unitarians. The “tide” of thought 
among the Unitarians of America is tending to-day 
where it tended “several years ago,” not towards 
skepticism but towards faith. It may be that there 
has been more change of a theological kind in Mr. 
Hereford than in the Western Unitarians. He has 
been in the current and has been carried along with 
it. Unitarianism is not yet the ocean with a tidal 
ebb and flow, but it is a little river whose waters 
are pushing restlessly and persistently towards the 
great sea of universal fellowship, and the “light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
A river, indeed, growing deeper, broader and less. 


—— ee 


noisy year by year. Apropos to this matter is the 
following letter from Brother Forbush to the Lon- 


don Enquirer which we give entire: 


Srr,—In your issue of June 9 Dr. Putnam is reported as saying, in 
his address upon American Unitarianism, ‘‘ When, some time ago, sevy- 
eral of our preachers in the West surpassed all others in proclaiming 
that God and immortality were but fictions of the brain,’ etc. It can- 
not be that Dr. Putnam really felt the force of the intimation which 
these words would convey to a public not familiar with American Uni- 
tarianism. Do they not suggest that numbers of the ** preachers in the 
West’ consider *“‘ God and immortality ” “ fictions of the brain,” and 
that ** several surpass all others in proclaiming’’ this conviction? I 
have been thoroughly acquainted with our Western preachers for about 
twenty years, and I know and have known of none, who were and are 
thoroughly of us, who hold such ideas. We have had two men during 
the last six years who stopped over night in our household on their 
way from Orthodoxy to Materialism, who assumed this position. But 
though each was with us for about a year, they were not of us. They 
were men in a transition stage, whom our churches incautiously em- 
ployed, but whose engagements were terminated when their real views 
were understood. These men were the product of Orthodoxy and not 
of Unitarianism, and they found themselves no more at home among 
us than among the Evangelical Churches from which they came. It is 
to be regretted that Dr. Putnam should have even seemed to intimate 
that they were representatives of any section of the Western Unitarian 
preachers. Western Unitarianism, while free and progressive, is rev- 
erent and affirmative. It is profoundly Theistic, grows more devo- 
tional year by year, and while it may not dogmatize about the unseen 
and unknown, it cherishes deeply the ‘“‘immortal hope” which has 
ever been fundamental in the faith of humanity. 


Detroit, June 24. T. B. Forrusu. 


Whatever we may think of the wisdom of “strikes” 
in general and however hopeless the case may. be 
for the telegraph operators, we can but be deeply 
interested in this case in the struggle of the weaker 
party. It is one combination of comparatively 
recent growth, representing the minimum of capital, 
and but an ordinary amount of ability, trying to 
wrest its simple rights from the hands of another 
combination, of long standing, of immense wealth, 
under the direction of the most successful schemers 
and effective manipulators of capital in America. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company represents 
a powerful compact that has been on a selfish strike 
for years, determined to gather where it has not 
planted, to reap where it has not sown. It is not 
difficult to foresee what the immediate results of 
this contest will be. The operators, most of them, 
will be compelled to return to their keys, the poorer 
for their weak rebellion. But may we not hope 
some indirect results of a more valuable kind. Will 
it not help educate the public sentiment to a more 
just appreciation of the enormity of the tyranny 
exercised over the American people by a few specu- 
lators, perhaps not more than a score. Capitalists 
they are not in any true sense of the word, for these 
men are mighty by virtue of their artificial and non- 
productive manipulation of other people’s labor and 
accumulations. Can we not also hope that this 
agitation will hasten the time when the government, 
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the creature of the public, consequently, by nature, 
its servant will give us a Telegraphic Postal Service. 
If it has a right to use steam for the transportation 
of my message, why not electricity? If it can afford 
to take my word toa distant friend by means of the 
complicated system of the mail service for three 
cents, why can it not afford to transmit the same 
word in the infinitely simpler way of the telegraph 
for the same price. Weare aware of the dangers of 
governmental patronage, but we are not faithless as 
to the possibility of a thorough and honorable Civil 
Service. It is easier to purify politics than to 
humanize these great monopolies. Let the Post 
Office Service equip itself with a telegraphic depart- 
ment. Meanwhile let as many as possible of the 
telegraph strikers “Go West” and take up a 
homestead. 


_ — - — 


Is there any moral reason why we should not 
visit a Methodist Sunday-school and speak to the 
children without telling who we are? If there is, 
please tell us before we do it again; for just that 
we did last Sunday (Aug. 5). But we did it for 
pity, we protest: like Benedict, “for pity.” That 
is, we spoke for pity, perhaps with a mingling of a 
wish to arouse them a little, as an astronomer might 
shake a sleeper to make him see a sight in the 
heavens. It may be that we were like the dog under 
the table catching only the crumbs that fell from 
the feast of the children of the Kingdom; but 
what fell to our lot was poor pickings. “Did we 
feel lonely merely in a strange place, or was it all 
sad, forlorn, dry, juiceless, a stone for bread, a 
scorpion for an egg? ‘There was a song, very mel- 
ancholy; for it was a poor thing in itself, and only 
two or three adults sang who could not sing, and 
the two hundred children who might have sung, 
were listless. This was a surprise and disappoint- 
ment; we thought the singing of the Methodists 
was always vigorous. Then followed some arid 
Scripture-reading from the Berean Leaf. The 
most natural and life-like occurrence was the re- 
proof administered to a boy for rolling on the floor 
during the prayer. We attended the minister’s 
Bible class. The lesson was from Joshua xx: 1-9, 
where is narrated the appointing of the Cities of 
Refuge. We heard the minister say that these 
cities typified Christ, and that as the unhappy peo- 
ple who fled to them were relieved from their con- 
finement to them on the death of the High Priest, 
so Christ, our great High Priest, by his death 


removed from us the penalty of sin. This was | 


salutary to us; we had forgotten that anybody was 
saying such things. If we said like Touchstone 
(and we did), “ We that have good wits have much 
to answer for,” it was not to add, like that “ mate- 
rial fool,” “we shall be flouting, we cannot hold’’; 
no; we were simply saddened by the dreary, 
wintry sound of the rasping and rattling of those 
dry husks. Afterward the minister examined the 
whole school on the subject and said the same things 
to the children. Then were we asked to speak, 
(Ah! the blessedness of not being known!), and 
starting from their thought of Christ as a refuge, 
we told the story of St. Christopher. Then did the 
children wake up; they listened with their ears 
and sparkled at their eyes, while the lovely old 
legend uttered itself through our voice. We were 
informed afterward that significant glances passed 
between the minister and superintendent when we 
told how Christopher found it intolerable to kneel 
praying all day on the stone floor of a cell, and 
rose and swung his mighty arms around and de- 
manded to be shown a way to find Christ by doing 
something with his strong muscles. But they were 
behind us; we had the children to ourselves in 
front. After we had done, the superintendent 
praised the children for their good listening. Ah! 
Ha! Good man! But he might as well have praised 
them for their glee in the playground or for enjoy- 
ing a mother’s kiss. Did the good old gentleman 
ever see anything alive that a child did not enjoy? 
The Ages seized us, a humble instrument, perched 
us on the accumulated heap of Berean dry bones 
and uttered roars of the wind in the tree tops, of 
the tempest around Christopher’s hut, of the swol- 
len river, while the giant answered the little child’s 
cry for aid, and obeyed his imperious will to cross 
the stream, and swayed and staggered in the stormy 
torrent with the Christ om his shoulders. Of course 
they listened! J. V. B 


UNITARIANISM FOR CHILDREN. 


At the recent Keokuk Conference, Mrs. Parker, 
of Quincy, IIL, was again heard from on the sub- 
ject of Sunday-schools. This same lady gave an 
admirable paper on Primary Classes in Sunday- 
Schools, before the Western Conference at Chicago 
last May, since published in Unrry and issued in a 
pamphlet, entitled “‘The Little Ones in Sunday- 
School,” which we earnestly commend to all parents 
and teachers who have not yet read it. The paper 
at Keokuk was marked by the same devout faith, 
feeling and wisdom. But in dealing with the Sun- 
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‘and praise and prayer, in the Sunday-school. 
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day-school at large, Mrs. Parker handles a more 
adventurous topic. This she treats bravely, with a 
plea for positiveness and against negations in teach- 
ing the children, and with an earnest assertion of 
the importance of the service of worship, of song, 


On the first point, we always listen to such cau- 
tions with a certain protest. We are of those who 
think that there never was a time, Emerson to the 
contrary notwithstanding, when Unitarianism de- 
served to be called a system of “pale negations.” 
But however that was, certainly it is far from that 
now: for it has sailed out boldly upon the deepest 
seas and under the widest heavens, yet with a rev- 
erence that bows humbly under those heavens above 
and over that sea below. Suppose now some brawl- 
ers fill the air «with shouts that the heavens are not 
wide and the sea is not deep, and nothing is great 
but alittle “scheme of salvation” fashioned by 
men’s hands during many centuries. We think 
that our No! should be, not clamorous indeed, but 
of that thunderous kind which will make itself 
heard above a continent of little rattles. If any 
subject is past and buried, then surely we should 
let it rest in peace; but if an issue be a present one, 


that is, if we deal with bad reasoning and belittling | 


ideas still“ proclaimed as the essence of religion, 
then strong denial very often is only another and 
needful form of a still greater affirmation. 
Doubtless there may be such a thing as a de- 
structive spirit and as a constructive spirit; yet these 
seem to us often too strongly, and sometimes 
thoughtlessly, put in opposition; for if a man will 
build a house, he must destroy the quarry whence 
the stone comes and the tree that yields the wood. 
Mrs. Parker tells a story of a Unitarian Sunday- 
school pupil, who, being asked by her playmates 
what Unitarians believed, could not tell, and was 
ridiculed for her ignorance; whereat she said that 
“she was not sure she knew what Unitarians be- 
lieved, but she could tell them a good many things 
they did not believe if they wanted to hear that.” 
We think the child’s mind was in a very healthy 
state, and probably the “negations” which she 
knew so well, were bearing. good fruit in her soul. 
You spoke well, little girl; be not ashamed; you 
showed the learning spirit, and if you cannot tell 
clearly what things are before you, it is well to 
know surely that some things are behind you. If 
again your companions ask you what Unitarians 
believe, answer them thus:— 


———____ 


about the common, little and easy things of this 


life. 


‘How then can we expect men to agree exactly 
about the greatest and deepest things of the uni- 
verse f 

“Therefore we do not set up any Creed and re- 
quire all our minds to assent to it. 

‘We wish every one to inquire and think care- 
fully, seriously and humbly for himself. 

“This is a great work even for a long life-time; 
and when we are oldest and wisest, we shall still be 
humble learners about many of the deepest and 
holiest things. 

“ Therefore if I could ‘answer all ‘your questions 
I should be telling you only what J believe; afd 
other Unitarians might think differently. 

“And if I cannot answer you, still I am not 
troubled; because I have time to learn, and the 
earth and the stars and I myself are safe in our 
Maker’s hands while I am learning. 

“There are some things,‘and they are very great 
things, on which all Unitarians agree. About 
many things, also very great things, we differ 
widely. About some things some of us say that we 
have not yet learned what to think. 

“But whether we agree or whether we differ or 
whether we are uncertain, all the same we retain a 
kind and gentle fellowship. 

“ And this, some think, is the best and dearest 
fact in Unitarianism. 

‘So far as we know, so many different ways of 
thinking on the greatest and most sacred subjects 
cannot be found living together in such peace and 
friendship under any other name; and this is a rea- 
son to all of us, and the greatest reason to some of 
us, why the name is dear and honorable in our 
eyes.” 3 

Regarding the importance of worship in the 
Sunday-school, we quote these words from the 
paper with an earnest Amen :— 

“Was there ever a time more propitious for de- 
velopment of the devotional element in our Sun- 
day-schools and societies than the present? With 
that sublime conception of the invariableness, the 
impartiality, the wisdom and berieficence of God to 
which the scientific studies of this busy century 
have so largely contributed, have come a trust, an 
adoration, a gladness, that would sing itself in 
hymns, breathe itself in prayer, pour out its interest 
and sympathy on all mankind, and forget in pure 
religion the theologies of the past. We of the lib- 


“We Unitarians see that men cannot think alike 


eral faith are most of all ready for this glad evan- 
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gel, having divested ourselves of many of our old 
superstitions, and opened our eyes to the presence 
and inspiration, now and here, of the All-Father; 
and we shall be recreant to our trust if we fail to 
bequeath to our children so rich a heritage. This 
is the duty of our homes, the paramount duty of 
our Sunday-schools. I would put the emphasis on 
development of the religious feeling. To do this, I 
would make the prevailing thought of each Sunday 
school service a thought of God. This should be 
the burden of song and prayer; and these should 
be so beautiful, so reverent. and devotional that 
they will sing themselves into the hearts and lives 
of the children, and follow them down the years.” 


2 | t_ _ J. V. B. 
GSontributed MH rticles. 
FATE, 


LILY A. LONG. 
‘. 


What tale does the west wind carry 
Across the lake, 

That out from the heart of the water 
Low murmurs break, 

And trembling into expression 
The waves awake? 


They are full of unsatisfied longing, 
A mystic woe, 
And, rising and sinking, they ever 
Toss to and fro, 
As they gather the whisper of sorrow 
From far below. 


Oh, lake of the passionate bosom! 
In quiet lie 

The hills close around you forever, 
Unmoved and high, 

And the waves in their restless endeavor 
But break and die. 


oe ae ee le 


AFTERGLOW. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


To-night I tread the lonely beach, 
And gaze across the sea afar, 

And watch arising from the waves, 
Stern Sirius, lone and silver star. 


I listen to the lapsing waves 

That softly beat the rock-bound shore, 
I hear in some lone cave at hand, 

The pulse-beat of a well-timed oar. 


Each gull has sought its nightly rest, 
_ Each sea-mew flown unto its mate 
One single, circling night bird floats, 
Above my head so lone and late. 


No pomp of moonlight floods the world, 
No golden sheen is on the sea, 

The dimness of the stars veils all 
The picture of the night for me. 


And yet the picture glows and burns, 
Each tree and rock transfigured stands, 

A brightness, brighter than the moon’s 
Holds all the world in shining bands. 


The glow of a remembered eve, 
The color of impassioned thought, 
The splendor of a time when youth 
And love a wondrous glory wrought. 


2 


These change the picture sad and stern 
Like those Salvator wrought of old, 
Into a mound, whereupon 
Titian has poured his hues of gold. 


The afterglow which lingers long 
After love’s sun untimely sets, 
Lights all the shining slopes with tints, 
No soul in distant years forgets. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


i. * 


The fountain of perennial youth 

Flows from a source divine; 

God’s mountain tops of Faith and Trust 
Our wayward feet must .climb, 

If we would drink the magic draught, 
And blot the scars of time. 


The fragrance of God’s sweetest flowers 
Fills all that mountain air, 

Of Joy and Peace, and Hope and Love, 
Blooming in beauty rare; 

And age can never dim the soul 

Whose wine of life is there. 


STORIES FROM BROWNING—V. 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 


A DEATH IN THE DESERT. 


Pamphylax of Antioch tells the story, and he 
tells it because of his companions, one was an 
ignorant Bactrian who could not write nor speak, 
but only love; another was “the Boy;’ while the 
third, Valens, was lost, no trace of him was left; 
and the fourth, Xanthus, was_ burned to death in 
Rome. Pamphylax himself was to-morrow to fight 
with the beasts, so he tells his story to Phoebas, who 
wrote it down, or had it written afterwards by some 
scribe who signs his name by making only a cross. 

The story is of John the Beloved, who was with 
these five hiding from persecution in a cave. He 
was old and near to death. He himself woul 
have told us that his first soul which was t 
which gave life to the body and acted upon the 
world about it, had been taken up by the second 
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- thought, which perhaps some angels whispered, 
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soul which was that which lived in the brain, and 
thought and knew. These again had been taken 
up by the third and greatest soul, which is the I, 

and makes man and lifts upward to that dread 
point of intercourse with God. The world and 
the world’s facts had seemingly slipped from him, 
and left him in complete consciousness of himself. 

He, himself, sinking into God, ‘was the great pres- 
ent fact with him. Dying, his companions called 
it, so they lifted him into a place better lighted than 
was the cave’s depths. Coming thus into thel hight 
increased their danger, but the Bactrian kept watch. 

And now Pamphylax cooled John’s forehead by 
placing just above the eyes a cloth dipped in water, 
while Xanthus wet his lips with wine, then chafed 
his right hand, and the Boy his left, and Valens 
bethought him and broke a ball of nard and made 
perfume. All this, however, did not fully arouse 
John to speak, though asmile lighted up his face. 


But the Boy, stung by the splendor of a sudden 


sprang to his feet and brought to John the leaden 
tablet, and read aloud, “ I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” The apostle was aroused, his eyes were 
opened wide and he began to speak: “I feel my- 
self, my souls of body and brain are running back 
to brain and body, just as the spark when blown 
spreads itself over the whole stick which has been 
burnt from end to end and now is ashes. [I live 
that I may tell men of His love; oft repeat what I 
saw and heard and knew. Possibly some of the 
facts I have idealized, and made of probable facts 
great stars, but I have reached the spirit of the 
Life. Men call for facts, distinct though small; 
clear, though they reduce Eternity’s God to a plain 
historic fact. They would leave no room for hope, 
aspiration, growth. They would know God as 
they know fire warms—just so surely, though just 
so reduced. I would know God more anc more; 
add to my knowledge of Him every day I live; 
make God to grow in all that is good and great and 
loving and whatever else beyond these -there may 
be. The soul of man is a garden in which truth 
grows just as fruit from the seed, first root and 
stem, then branches and blossoms and fruit. We 
guard this little patch of soul-garden by putting 
around it very crude formalities and facts, which 
are as twigs around the earth-garden, put there to 
warn all off, reminding them seed is growing in the 
inclosure. But when the seed has put forth and 
stem and branch are out, we take down the twigs. 
Let then Jove’s brow, and Juno’s eyes, Jove’s wrath 
and Juno’s pride pass; let miracles pass, we are 
reaching the spirit in all. 


‘** But is it not possible we have transfered will 
which is in us to something out of us, which after 
all has not will-power? What is the God we 
worship but a projection from the mind of man? 
And so of love. We love and we imagine God loves. 
Is it not imagination? And thus ye doubt, ye 
younger men. I pity you; for I believe you honest. 
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now in you had been worn to thinness that you 
might lie bare to the universal prick of light. 
What indeed is will but the source of might? For 
ye acknowledge power of some kind manifested in 
the worlds. But, my younger brethren, have ye not 
learned that primal thesis, the plainest law, that 
man serves God’s end, man is but the putting forth 
of that which was and is in the universe, he has no 
element in him not already from eternity in the 
worlds? As soon as man asked ‘ What is God?’ he 
also asked ‘Who am I? ‘These two go together. 
But read thy soul—which has in it for thee the 
written word, and how reads it? God is might. 
Good, but read on. God is will. Good, read on. 
God is love. Good, read on. But you say, ‘In- 
creasing knowledge prevents our believing.’ And 
why? ‘These terms as applied to God are inade- 
quate’ ye reply. But 1 answer ye were not made 
to know in completeness, ye were made to grow in 
knowledge, and to pass from what once seemed good 
to what proves best. Progress is man’s distinctive 
mark alone. Let not your knowledge be like the 
oil in an over-full lamp which puts out the light. 
Nay, read the word in thy soul and believe. | Read, 
God is might, God is will, God is love. Read and 
wait for the fuller light which will help thee, read 
still more comprehensive and glorious truth written 
in thy soul. Again, as humanity is but the putting 
forth of the forces in the worlds, as he has in him 
no elements but those already from everlasting in 
the universe, what a mighty putting forth, then, of 
the Divine love have we in the Christ! We cannot 
but believe that there is a Christ in God—that all 
that was manifested in his loving life, that all that 
his soul taught him of God’s love and tenderness, is 
in God Himself. Believe on the Christ in God and 
ye are saved.” 

So John taught. It was about noon, the day — 
somewhat declining, that he died. We five buried 
him that eve, and then, dividing, went five ways, and 
I, Pamphylax, disguised, returned to Ephesus. 


SETTING BOUNDS TO THE INFINITE. 


} GEORGE A. THAYER. 


In the early days of Massachusetts—so runs the 
tradition—the dwellers about Boston Bay, begin- 
ning to feel a little cramped for room, sent out 
surveyors to open a highway into the wilderness 
which walled them in upon the westward. The 
engineers in due time reported that they had com- 
pleted their task. They had laid out a road for 
some eight miles into the unoccupied country, which, 
in their judgment, was as far as settlements were 
ever likely to extend. Ideas have enlarged since 
then. A visitor from Texas once expatiating upon 
the magnificent expanses of the cattle ranches of 
his state, declared that he knew of one man whose 
special yard, in which ‘a few choice cattle were wont 
to be herded for convenience of inspection before 


But I would that the thickness of the flesh even 


breakfast, was ten miles square.. As for the cattle 
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ranges proper, there was no particular limit beyond 
which it was thought unwise or unsafe to own. 


Even a few acres of Mexico might be roped in upon | 


an emergency. 


Evidently no pent up Utica confines the powers 
of the modern Texan’s earth-hunger, or imagination. 


But the Texan rather than the over cautious New 
Englander, is the type of the higher man in his 
relations to the universe of matter and of spirit in 
which the human soul is a settler—a recently 
arrived immigrant. It is not his business to be 
satisfied with what he has or what he knows. His 
actual possessions are for to-day’s mastery. To- 
morrow, if his brain is kept upon the alert, new 
provinces of wealth, material or ideal, will invite 
his possession, and if he is true to those instincts 
by means of which civilization has come out of 
barbarism, he will try to enter in and take posses- 
S10n. 


Two opposing conceptions of our universe | 


—— _ —_™s 


to what could possibly be known about the origin 
and development of the earth and the solar system. 
Our planet was the center of things; the sole world 
of time in which the drama of Divine love and 
justice was being enacted. 


If the earth is not stationary and sun, moon and 
stars its revolving satellites, said Luther and Melanc- 
thon, then there are likely to be living souls else- 
where than on earth, and where’s the use of the 
Incarnation, and what’s the significance of Adam’s 
fall? 

So, for a long time, physical science was forced 
to do its open work—it did some other work sur- 
reptitiously—within the bounds set by religious 
theorists as to what could be true, and therefore 
capable of being discovered. ‘“ But I have discov- 
ered something beyond the fence,” cried out a 
scientific enthusiast, now andthen. “Impossible,” 
answered the teacher of theology, “We know by . 


and its highest finite tenant, man, are always| holy writ what exists in nature and what does not. 


struggling for the mastery of the world. The one) 


teaches that the business of man is to be content 
within a certain tether of knowledge and power, to 
take the estate which his ancestors bequeathed to 
him, be it mean or great, and be satisfied with it as 
all he is likely to have; to accept the truth which 
his senses disclose or seem to disclose to him and 
be sure that there is nothing beyond their range 
worth his trying to find out. If you live in Ger- 
many or Norway, says this teaching, don’t grumble 
at your station, don’t think of emigrating; your 
place is fixed by Providence. 

Above all, receive meekly the wisdom of your 
fathers in matters of religion and politics. They 
have found out how much is capable of being 
known or is safe to know. Beyond that is wild 
guess work. | | 

The other maintains that man is an heir of 
the Infinite; that he is a spiritual being in a 
spiritual universe which waits to be occupied by 
him; that he ought not to be contented to bea 
drudge if he can make the beasts and the elements 
toil for him;' that one acre is not enough for him if 
he can make good use of two acres; that eyes and 
ears and grandfather’s traditions,—all blessed things 
in their way—are not*the measure of the truth 
which may be within his reach and which is good 
for him to know. Of this first teaching, distrustful 
of human nature, skeptical at heart with regard to 
the relationship betwixt the invisible source and 
immanent power of the creation and its child, the 
soul of man, how much remains the governing 
influence of the world of thought! In politics; in 

religion, in science, we hear as we have always 
heardeof what-cannot be known, of what is not safe 
to touch, of what cannot possibly be. 

Religious people in particular, are continually 
laying out their roadways into the wilderness of 
the Infinite, and maintaining with terrible words 
that there is nothing beyond where these end for 
human use. | 


Once, very devout, excellent people set boundaries 


There can be no discovery beyond.” 


The orthodox churches are just now busy with 
suppressing the heresy that the Infinite goodness is 
not fixed by the hard and fast limits set by ancient 
creeds which had their measure of truth according 
to the world’s knowledge, in the times when they 
were devised, but are now in contradiction of the 
best knowledge. As they were always a sore trial 
to the natural ideas of justice, to one who is not 
within the fold of adherents to the notion that God 
has made a partial revelation to a small portion of 
his children, it seems a curious phenomenon of an 
enlightened century that so many thoughtful and 
benevolent people should be positi¥e in their minds 
that only an elect few of the milions of the human 
race are to be saved from everlasting suffering. For 
the-foundation of this belief is, purely and simply, 
a few texts of the Bible; many of which are of 
doubtful application to the subject of immortality, 
and none of which are free from the coloring of a 
mythology—derived from Persia and older nations— 
which even the most orthodox Christian does not 
pretend to call inspired. On the one side, then, we 
have a theory of Biblical inspiration, originating in 
a time when few scholars dreamed that there were 
other sacred books beside. the Hebrew Scriptures 
and when therefore the church could not suspect 
that the documents under its hands had their roots 
of deeper derivation than in the history of the 
Hebrew people, being in short a fragment of the 
thoughts and guesses of the race upon eternal 
problems; and on the other-side we have the con- 
ception of infinite justice and holiness having to 
deal with a multitude of people as pure as the 
average Christian—the most of whom never heard 
of Christianity, and a large proportion of whom 
could not accept prevalent Christian dogma if it 
were offered to their reason: and the question 1s, 
which notion shall we depend upon in framing our 
faith of the future life. “Hold fast to the land- 
marks,” cry out the majority of churches, while a 
few voices crying in the wilderness stoutly affirming 
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that Infinite wisdom and mercy are infinite, and 
not bounded by any venerable human opinion. 
Betwixt the deliverances of the intelligence and the 
moral sense that heaven and hell are symbols of thé 
stages of development through which souls pass, 
never absolutely fixed and permanent, but always 


‘moving from bad to god, or from happy to wretched, 


a creed which gives a chance to every immortal 
soul of every race, and reduces to a minimum tbe 
amount of vindication of the Divine character upon 
which most theology has had to expend much labor, 
and the creed that but a handful of Christians are 
sure to be saved for a somewhat prosaic heaven, it 
would seem to be the part of humility ahd modesty 
to choose the one which left the Most High in 
possession of his infinite attributes. 

There are not a few opponents of religion, at 
least opponents of its claims upon the motives and 
the higher imagination,—who diligently tell us 
how the Infinite is bounded. Man is a creature of 
flesh and blood alone, they say; so much phospho- 
rus, ammonia or carbolic acid makes the whole of 
him, The material universe we know; forces 
working by mechanical rules, molecules, atoms; the 
spiritual universe is a phantasm of the priest’s de- 
sire. This sort of dogmatism, much current in our 
day of marvellous activity of discovery in physical 
realms, becomes amusing in its impudence when 
one reads of the endeavors of the scientific men, 
who are students of principles, and not mere accu- 
mulators of minor facts, to give a rational basis for 
the hypotheses of physical science by their theories of 
atoms, of vortex rings, of ether, and of other pure 
devices of the imagination. The thing called mat- 
ter seems very definite and tangible until we ask 
what we mean by it, in its final underlying charac- 
teristic, and then it vanishes into the thin air of 
formulas, devised by the thinking mind, of which 
alone we are sure. It seems very unlikely at first 
glance that there should be a spiritual as well as a 


_physical aspect of man; but when some research is 


made into the mysterious phenomena of which som- 
nambulism, dreaming, and like every-day facts, are 
homely specimens, and when we struggle with that 
old and new problem as to what it is that thinks 
the materialist short-cut explanation of man and 
the universe appears but another of the delusions of 
the race in setting up its ignorance as the bounda- 
ries of that which is illimitable. Wonder and awe 
combined with a proper intellectual curiosity are 
not yet without their serviceableness. “The more 
thou searchest,” said the wise man, “the more thou 
shalt marvel,” a good text alike for the theologian 
who stops searching and is content with amaze- 
ment, and for the sciolist in the study of nature, 
who thinks all wisdom can be packed into a few 
mathematical propositions. 


If you would improve, be content to be thought foolish 
and dull with regard to externals. Do not desire to be 
thought to know anything, and though yop should appear 
to others to be somebody, distrust yourself.—Epictetus., 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


A CONGREGATIONALIST. 


“The Christian life may be compared to a system 
of railroads. Some are broad-gauge, and some are 
narrow-gauge. Some run parallel and near each 
other, some diverge and follow what seem to others 
roundabout ways. But all lead to the Celestial City. 
The churches are so many stations. These have 
walls which enclose a certain number which want 
their protection, and wide projecting eaves which 
shelter a great many more who wish to be near the 
track, but must have plenty of air at any rate. Two 
churches have the broadest eaves of all. I will not 
name them; but this I will say, that they spread their 
eaves so far out toward each other that a poor sin- 
ner can slip from one station to that of the neigh- 
boring track without getting very wet in the worst 
theological weather.” 

Unitarian and Congregational Christians are re- 
alizing more and more that they “have too much in 
common to magnify differences,’ and more and 
more they are coming into that relation so vividly . 
depicted in these happy expressions of Dr. Holmes 
at the Boston anniversaries. The two churches 
stand on the same broad foundation of liberty of 
conscience; they trace back their ancestry to the same 
heroes, martyrs and prophets; and to-day their essen- 
tial divergence is only an honest intellectual differ- 
ence as to certain beliefs and methods of thought. 
So that Unitarians need feel no surprise at this 
book,* the latest contribution to advanced thought, 
even though it comes from the Congregational fold. 

“ Theodore T. Munger is pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in North Adams, Mass. He is loved 
by his own people and respected by the whole com- 
munity. He has never been tried for heresy, and 
so far as I have heard has not even been looked 
upon with suspicion by fellow-Congregationalists. 
Certain it is that he holds a high position and one 
of increasing importance in the councils of our 
denomination. 


Up tothe publication of this book, Mr. Munger : 


>| has never been looked upon as pre-eminently a 


theologian, Outside of his circle of personal ac- 
quaintances, he has been chiefly known by the book 
entitled “On the Threshold,” a work on practical 
ethics, as far removed as possible from theological 
speculation. 

And the volume now before us enters far less into 
theological speculation than one would infer from 
the mass of current criticism in regard to it. The 
polemics of the book are condensed into the prefa- 
tory éssay, entitled “The New Theology.” Mr. 
Munger here gives a clear, unequivocal statement 
of his own position—he expressly declares that he 
speaks for no sect or party, but for himself alone. 

Yet his position is by no means unique. His 
mental attitude is practically that of Newman Smyth 


*THE FREEDOM OF FaitH, by Theodore T. Munger. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co, 1883. pp. 394, Price $1.50, 
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and Prof. Swing, of Edward Everett Hale and 
James Freeman Clarke. 
Whoever reads this prefatory essay, thoughtful 
and brilliant as it is, and then lays down the book, 
will have missed the greater and more helpful part. 
The essay shows intellectual liberty; the sermons 
show with this that which is infinitely more im- 
portant, —spiritual power and spiritual insight. 
The keynote of the book is Freedom, but it is the 
freedom of Faith. The author speaks to us from 
a standpoint which is as far from being rationalistic 
(though it is rational) as from being dogmatic. He 
tells us of God,—not a Moloch who delights in 
bloody sacrifices, and not an impersonal aggregate 
of negations—but God our Shield,”’—‘“ God our 
Reward,’—“ God our Refuge and Strength,—a 
very present help in trouble. And he tells us of 
the Christ, how he is 


“No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Cf the oblivious years. 


“ But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Gallilee. 


“The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 


No period before the present could have produced 
“The Freedom of Faith.” Nor has there ever be- 
fore been an age which so cried out for just such 
books as this. Would that we had hundreds more 
of such public teachers as Theodore Munger, who 
labor that those who are.Christian may be liberal, 
and—which is a greater thing—that those who are 
liberal may be Christian. 


“TEN GREAT RELIGIONS.’’* 


R. HEBER NEWTON. 


FROM THE CRITIC OF JULY 14. / 


[Pending the careful review of Dr. Clarke’s last work for our own 
columns now in course of preparation by our clear-headed and schol- 
arly associate, Mr. Learned of St. Louis, we take the liberty of placing 
our valued exchange The Critic among our contributors. Our readers 
will be interested in seeing how one fine*mind interprets another.—Ep} 


Dr. Clarke is one of the most active brained men 
in the American ministry. At an advanced age, 
amid the duties of a large church of which he is 
the soul, and of an alert denomination in which he 
is an honored leader, he finds strength and time to 
keep up his generous studies, and to throw off such 
substantial chips from his work-shop as the goodly 
volume before tis. This book is his latest contri- 
bution to the cause of rational and reverent religion, 
in which his best powers have burned freely. It is 
a continuation of the work bearing the same name 


that appeared a decade or more ago, and that won 
such deserved popularity. 


*Ten Great Religions. (Part II, A Comparison of all Religions.) By 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In the earlier work Dr. Clarke gave a clear and 
fair view of the leading religions, taking up each in 
turn and passing in review its doctrines and ethics. 
In Part Il he carries out the comparison which he 
had before suggested; placing side by side the 
teachings of the great religions concerning their 
several articles of faith. In the first three chapters, 
which form an introduction to the proper subject of 
the volume, he describes religion and classifies its 
forms, noting special types and variations, and 
sketching the origin and development of all relig- 
iuns. The fourth and fifth chapters are occupied 
with a study of the idea of God, as taught in differ- 
ent religions, tracing its unfolding through the com- 
mon stages of animism, polytheism, pantheism, dithe- 
ism, and tritheism toward monotheism. Successive 
chapters present a similar comparative study of the 
beliefs as to the origin of the world, of prayer and 


worship, of inspiration and art in religion, of ethics, 


of the doctrine of a future state. The last chapter 
contains a suggestive horoscope of the future relig- 
ion of mankind. 

Dr. Clarke was one of the earliest, and he remains 
one of the best, we might even say the best, of the 
students of comparative religion, whose province it 
has been to digest and turn to popular food the 
severer labors of the great specialists in this new 
and fascinating field. ~He has brought to this task 
the wide and careful reading of a life-time, an en- 
tire freedom from ecclesiastical prejudices, a quick 
sympathy with the good wherever found that opens 
to him the inner aspects of alien faiths, a profound 
philosophic view of history, a reverent recognition 
of the unique position of Christianity such as is 
too often dissipated in his rather airy denomination, 
and a loving loyalty to Jesus Christ himself,— 
qualities which, taken together, pre-eminently fit 
him to lead Christian into the Interpreter’s House. 

We notice two curious apparent exceptions to 
that “spirit of a sound mind” which so eminently 
characterizes this book. Dr. Clarke distinctly ex- 
presses his sympathy with the ancient theory of the 
transmigration of souls; and in one place indulges 
in a fanciful speculation on the experiences of ‘an 
evolving soul, as it passes through the successive 
stages of existence from the oyster up to man. He 
broaches the notion—ancient also—of the activity 
of beings higher than man though lower than God, 
in the creation of the universe; and seeks the solu- 
tion of. difficulties that puzzle us in nature, when 
taken to be the immediate work of God, in the 
allowed play of such powepful intelligences. There 
are not lacking signs that the first of these specu- 
lations, emerging from its hoary seclusion in the 
Eastern mind, is about entering on a new activity 
in the Western world, in a sort of morganatic mar- 
riage with the brilliant theory of evolution, to 
which it has such queer affiliations. 

These fanciful by-plays do not however seriously 
mar the judiciousness of Dr. Clarke’s work. They 
are balanced by two striking instances of wise judg- 
ment. His sober mind refused from the first to 
credit the early interpretation of “ Nirvana” that 
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resolved the Buddhist’s ideal into annihilation, or 
to precipitately assume the dependence of the Chris- 
tian legend upon the earlier Buddhism. He has now 
the satisfaction of recording, in this volume, the 
endorsement, by the highest scholarship, of these 
positions taken years ago, and held firmly when the 
tide set fast against him. This “spirit of a sound 
mind” has preserved him frem that exaggerated 
and sentimentai estimate of the non-Christion relig- 
ions which Max Muller has felt himself obliged to 
rebuke, in the Introduction to The Sacred Books of 
the East. Dr. Clarke sees Christianity to be the 
keystoning religion of earth; holding now their 
several truths in harmonious adjustment; having 
the capacity of developing, as no other religion 
shows signs of being able to de, into the religion of 
the future; needing only a continuance of the 
intellectual and spiritual processes now working 
within it to usher in “ The Christ that is to be.” 
He finds, in Cudworth’s great word, a “ Symphony 
of Religions,” and he hears in the voice of Jesus 
Christ the leading motif in this “music of the 
world.” 


Dar NMrify “Pulpit. 


“BE STILL.” 


A SERMON BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


** Be still and know that I am God.’’—Ps. zlvi: 10. 


He who has never been alone on a Summer Sun- 
day morning in the country cannot know the full 
meaning of sacred quiet. I have often wondered 
why, in my boyhood in New England, that stillness 
seemed so complete. On other days there were 
hours when no breath of human life was heard, 
when the village street was deserted, and -the fields 
lay in the sunlight undisturbed save by the rustling 
corn or waving grain. But there was no such im- 
pressive calm as that of the Sunday morning. 

As the years pass I see that it was not the seren- 
ity of mere external silence, but the deeper quiet 
of the mind. On that one morning of the week 
there was no haste and no expectation of tasks or 
school or play. In quiet, leisurely content we pre- 
pared for the morning service in the village church, 
having time to note that which in the hurry of the 
week was forgotten—the strength of the mountains 
which stood round about’ us, the play of sunshine 
and shadow over the green hills, the melody of 
birds, the sweet breath of the morning, and the 
voices of the distant farm. Being in health and 
content there was naturally a sympathy with nature 
which in the freshness stillness of that un- 
troubled morning brought a strange calm upon the 
soul—a calm so strong and deep that to the stern 
old puritan keeping his Sabbath day it seemed to 
have in it somewhat of the supernatural. It was 


or the best results of action are lost. 


———$—_— 


which comes when care is laid aside, when passion 
sleeps, and the mind is content to follow the guid- 
ing of Nature and of God? 


When upon the pure sweet morning air the sound 
of the church bell came, it brought such sacred 
and timely suggestion, that for a moment the still- 
ness seemed hushed to a deeper silence—as if even 
Nature listened, and heard the call to worship. 

The old puritan Sabbath with all its grim self- 
denials was a source of blessing because it gave to 
toiling men and weary women an opportunity to 
sit awhile by the dusty wayside and be quiet with- 
out idleness, to meditate without sense of guilt for 
misspent time. It put a solid bar of rest across a 
hard, wearing, fretful life, and was therefore, how- 
ever it came, a beneficent dispensation of God’s 
providence. 

For without intervals of quiet no life can be rich 
and full and strong. All great effort and disturb- 
ance of mind and body must be followed by calm, 
When the 
mind has been strained to utmost exertion it should 
then subside again and let each active power rest. 
When no noisy force or restless passion rules the 
soul then in fruitful silence, the better thoughts 
awake, pure affections glow, reverent emotions are 
stirred, beauty is revealed in the world about us, 
order is disclosed amid the tumults of life, and a 
new sense of power is experienced. In such mo- 
ments of perfect stillnes, when mind, heart, and 
conscience are awake but calm, there comes a subtle 
sense of a life deeper than our lives, a force stronger 
than all forces, a harmony and music of life which 
can never be known in the noise and bustle of 
action. 

The mood of the poet, the prophet, the mystic 
comes only in quiet. Music is not born of noise 
but of silence. ‘That which Mozart gives to us in 
sound is but his translation of that which breaks 
upon no mortal ear. The deaf Beethoven still 
heard the celestial harmonies, wave on wave of 
melody which he could but hint at and feebly in- 
terpret in his majestic symphonies. 

The ability to be quiet without indolence or stag- 
nation of the powers is a rare gift. To be awake, 
steady, strong, and silent, is a fit preparation for 
uncommon achievements. 

But if we study to be quiet, we shall find how 
rare a thing it is, how difficult, and what great 
things must have been mastered by him who has 
the power. 

To the majority of men and women a day by 
themselves is a misfortune to be dreaded—and to 
be avoided by desperate measures rather than to 
endure .the dreary monotony of the solitary mind. 
To be alone—without a task, without a book, with- 
out a companion, would be the occasion of mental 
perturbation and disquiet. 

He is a well-furnished man who with himself for 
sole companion finds himself in good fellowship 
and is content therewith. It is no easy task to be 


the wholesome and fruitful silence of the mind,| quiet. The unrest of doubt, the disturbance of 
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fear, the excitement of passion, the distraction of 
business, the burden of cares, the tumult. of sorrow, 
the gossip and tattle of a vain imagination, these 
all conspire to fill with disorder and noise the hour 
one would consecrate to stillness. 

To get the best work out of himself, or the finest 
pleasure from the use of his powers, or the greatest 
consolation out of life, one must sometimes be 
alone, and being alone must be rid of the tyranny 
of the unquiet mind, the unsatisfied heart and the 
restless conscience. He must be able to be quiet 
when he is alone. He must dare to be quiet, and 
must have resources within himself upon which he 
can draw. He must observe the rhythms of rest 
and motion. 

It is necessary also to estimate your work by 
leaving it sometimes, and at a distance finding 
some point of view whence it can be seen in com- 
parison with other objects. When the objects we 
strive for are too near the eye, life has no per- 
spective. 

The chatter of a gossip or the buzz of an insect 
in your ear can spoil the sweetest symphony or the 
mightiest oratorio. So frivolity, pride, passion, 
ambition may obscure or silence the best elements 
in our common life. 

It requires wisdom, power and resolution to sep- 
arate one’s self from his surroundings and his work 
and go away and look at them calmly. 

One of the saddest facts in life is that most men 
and women do not dare to be quiet for fear of the 
memories which will meet them. They may have 
sorrows and griefs which they have not yet cour- 
ageously met and fully mastered, and they are 
afraid to be alone with them. 

But there is no sorrow which being met by a 
resolute soul and fully measured in all its propor- 
tions cannot be mastered, and there is no abiding 
comfort for grief so long as it rages and roars and 
breaks into outcry and lamentation. 

One can drown the cry of his sorrow in work, he 
may stifle it with the excitement of pleasure, he 
may forget it inthe multiplicity of his occupations, 
but it will never yound itself into beauty and fill his 
life with serenity and peace until he can see that all 
trouble is finite, transient, the incident of the pass- 
ing day, not the condition of the permanent life. 

Many dare not be alone because of the sins which 
they know will stare them in the face. They crowd 
their l'ves with toils and pleasures to keep down the 
unquiet ghosts of their dead selves. They know 
what ugly memories will haunt the chambers of the 
soul if they shut out the light of common day, and 
therefore they fatigue themselves with labors or 
distract themselves with pleasures that they may 
secure peace in forgetfulness; and yet, poor souls, 
if they only knew it their best chance of regaining 
confidence in themselves is to be found in the 
wholesome agencies of the quiet hour. 


In his career of vice and folly it was the stillness 
of nature which restored the Prodigal Son to him- 
self and sent him back to his father’s house. 


while in the comfort of that well-appointed home, 
not among the gay companions of his merriment, 
not in the wild freedom of his revelry, not even in 
the loss and shame of his downfall and disgrace did 
the voice of his better nature give him warning to 
be heard and heeded. But after it was all over and 
the sounds of revelry died away in the distance, 
because he was too poor and too weak to keep the 
pace of his mad companions—when he was alone 
and quiet, out upon the hillsides with the blue sea 
of Galilee before him, then he rested and came to 
himself. 

In a higher form the life of Jesus shows some of 
the uses of quiet. -The records say that he often 
sought retirement. He did not shun contention. 
He knew that he brought a sword, that wherever he 
or his followers should speak the truth they would 
meet opposition and trouble and shame. The battle 


was not to be shunned and he accepted the ordeal. 
He faced the stern duties of the hour. 
'when the tumult of the day was over he went away 


But 


to gain strength for the next day of conflict. After 
the heat of the city he must feel the cool pulses of 
nature. . After the noisy mockeries of men he must 
seek the silences of God. And so he went away 
alone, away from his friends with their zealous but 
ineffectual sympathy and counsel—out into the coo) 
evening air under the stars and the silent sky —up 
from the valley and away from the habitations of 
men, up among the vines and the olives, or further 
still, into the mountains where the air was scented 
with the fragrant breath of the cedar and the fir 
tree. There he could rest. 

He prayed, the records say, yet not I think as 
the artist commonly represents him, pale, fasting, 
and strenuous, piteously imploring mercy and 


|strength—but trustingly and peacefully as he 
‘stretched his weary limbs upon the wholesome 


earth in the dry air of the Judean night. There he 
could rest and be still. There he could sleep, alone 
with God. For so He giveth his beloved sleep. 
There in the presence of nature’s majesty, all hu- 
man ambitions seemed poor and pitiful. Human 
passions with their heat and disquiet were soothed 
to rest. Disappointments and crosses, the hatred 
of enemies and the treachery of friends, the malice 
of hypocrites and the violence of the wicked, all 
strife, and loss and shame ranged themselves 
among the inferior powers—while as the tumult of 
life died away upon the outer ear the serener attri- 
butes of the universal life shone out in the silence 
and the darkness, and all things, from the nourish- 
ing earth beneath to the deathless stars above, in- 
vited the soul to rest and communion with the 
Eternal Presence. In that stillness God could be 
heard and the soul was strengthened. 


That is the highest mood and meaning of prayer. 
It is not petition merely. It is not entreaty, not 
expectation of gifts and favors, not desire to change 
the wise purposes and beneficent plans of God, not 
opposition to the eternal laws of our being. These 


Not 


are but the lower stages of the ascent towards the 
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eternal. They serve but to prepare the way for the 
higher mood which comes when one is content to be 
still in the Infinite Presence, knowing that there is 
no solitude where he is not, no darkness where he 
does not see, no vicissitude where his unchangeable- 
ness will not suffice for an abiding place. 

This is one of the lessons we need to learn in the 
strain and excitement of a city like this. Energy, en- 
terprise, success, what these mean we know. We 
need also to learn more thoroughly the meaning of 
repose, the dignity of calmness, the noble forms of 
life which come only through leisure, steadiness, 
and quiet thought. 

We have come now to our season of rest and rec- 
reation. The true rest is that which recreates. 
Few of us are so busy or so poor that some time in 
the year we cannot cease awhile from the works of 
our hands and the travail of the mind, to seek the 
refreshment of unforced action and the new im- 
pulse which comes when we get on good terms with 
ourselves. 

Let us so use our opportunities that we may 
come to ourselves—that we may meet here again 


assured that we have a welcome in the Father’s 
house. 


Mlotes from fhe Siela. 


Bie Raprps, Micu.—The Unitarian Society has bought 
its lot and the church is promised in the fall. , 


Maprison, W1s.—On the 10th inst. Miss Woodward gave 
one of her enjoyable concerts for the benefit of 
mission. 


e Janson 


Quinoy, Inu.—The Unitarian church in this place is un- 
dergoing thorough repair; new shingles on the roof, new 
carpet on the floor, new tinting on the wall, and it is to be 
hoped early in September, a new minister in the pulpit. 
The outlay will amount to nearly two thousand dollars. 


Newport, R. I1.—Another dedication hasbeen held in the 
Memorial Church. This time it was‘a window. The friends 
and admirers of the late Charles T. Brooks are raising 
funds for a suitable memorial. Contributions may be sent 
to George W. Wales, 142 Beacon St., Boston, or to Henry 
O. Stevens, National Bank, Newport, R. I. 


Lonpon.—Rev. Robert Laird Collier, once of Chicago, 
now of Birmingham, has been called to the Kentish-Town 
Unitarian Parish in this, the metropolis of the world. This 
is the pulpit recently vacated by Rev. P. W. Claydon, who 
visited the United States three years ago as a delegate to 
the National Unitarian Conference. Mr. Collier enters 
upon his duties at once. 


Erie, PennsyLvanra.—Reyv. H. A. Westall, pastor of the 
Universalist church at this place, received a call from the 
Unitarian church at Grand Haven, Mich. His people at 
Erie, however, insist on his remaining, and give him their 
fullsupport. “Ihave decided,” he writes us, “to remain 
the minister of this church, with the understanding that I 


am to be perfectly free and untrammeled in my thought.” 


AMERICAN Art.— Daniel CO. French is at work on a statue 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, for the square of the Concord 


et 


Public Library. Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, has con- 
tributed $35,000 worth of pictures to the Art Museum of 
that city the last year. Mr. W. H. Metcalf and wife, of 
Milwaukee, are going to build a Fine Art Museum for that 
city at a cost of from fifty to a hundred thousand dollars, 
It is to be a memorial to a beautiful daughter who died in 
her fifteenth year. 

New Orueans.—The recent letters of Rev. Charles A, 
Allen to the Register are inspiring reading. They stir one 
with a missionary zeal, and we fain would “take the field” 
again that we might respond to his Macedonian cry. His 
parish is extending itself. One of our subscribers from 
Vicksburg recently went to New Orleans to hear her first 
Unitarian sermon. The teachers of his Sunday-school, Mr. 
Allen tells us, “stay all summer at their posts, as they have 


done for ten years past. The preaching ceases until the 
first of October.” 


Banps OF Mrercy.—The first anniversary of this organi- 
zation in America was celebrated on the 28th ult. The 
growth of this order among children has been unparalleled. 
President Angel @f the Massachusetts Humane Society 
writes: “So impressed*am I with the importance of this 
work that Iam determjned to give the rest of my life to 
its advancement.” Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Queen 
Victoria are pushing the work in England. This is begin- 
ning in the right way. lf we can make children tender, in 
due time they will become trusty and true. All falsehood 
turns out to be a cruelty somewhere. 


CARMARTHEN, WAxtEs.—The annual occasion of universal 
interest to the Unitarians in Wales is the anniversary of 
the Presbyterian College, which, for the larger part of the 
century, has been under Unitarian administration. -This 
year Rev. H. Ireson, secretary of the British Unitarian As- 
sociation, occupied the chair. There were present also 
Rev. T. L. Marshall, editor of the Enquirer, Rev. J. E. 
Manning, of Swansea, besides the neighbor ministers and 
alumni. Thirty-one students have been in attendance this 
year, all of them preparing for the ministry, the majority 
of them for the orthodox ministry. So peaceably do the 
antagonistic theologies abide in this home of study that 
from its beginning the school has supplied educated minis- 
ters for the various non-conforming denominations in 
Wales. The chairman in his opening address defined scien- 
tific theology as the theology of common sense, which he 
declared to be the growing’ principle upon which the young 
men in that institution were being educated. 


Tue MInNisteRIAL Famine.—With the Congregationalists 
as with the: Unitarians there is a cry for more ministers, 
and still there are ministers standing idle in the market- 
place waiting to be called. A correspondent of the Ad- 
vance, writing from Wisconsin, facing this apparent para- 
dox, gets at a part of the difficulty, at least, when he says 
the demand for ministers is a demand for men who can do 
something more than prepare sermons and preach them. 
“He must know how to shake hands, speak a friendly word, 
and when he gets people to the church will have sense 
enough to preach in a way to interest them and help 
them.” It gives a case in point as follows: 


Five years ago a minister came to this State with a large family on 
his hands, and began work in asmall town without a church, or par- 
sonage, or promise of a salary from any source. He saw the need. 
The people were without the gospel. He determined to give them the 
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gospel. And so he began work. He gathered a congregation. A par- 


sonage was built, and at length a house of worship. costing $3,500, 
dedicated free of debt a few weeksago. That brother has been cared 
for. He has not lacked for support. Had he waited till a salary of 
#200 or $1,000 had been offered him, he would not have had the pleasant 
parsonage home he now dwells in, nor the kind-hearted people who 
now fill the new house of worship. Such men don’t stand round the 
ecclesiastical market idle, waiting to be hired. 


ScANDINAVIAN THEOLOGY.—As was anticipated by Mr. 
Janson in his graphic account of the cyclone in our last 
issue, his countrymen were prompt in recognizing the 
special hand of Providence in this “splintering” of a pine 
church on a Minnesota prairie. In the next mail following 
the receipt of that article, we received the following literal 
translation from the Nordvester, which we print, begging 
our readers to remember that it is no jest, and hoping that 
they, while reading it, will ask themselves if the reign of 


reason in religion is so fairly inaugurated as, in our com- 
placent moods, we claim: 


** Gop Wit Not BE MockeEp aT.’’—On Sunday, the 15th of July, Mr. 
Kristofer Janson announced in his church in Linden, Minn., that he 
on Sunday coming would preach a sermon in said church, in which he 
should prove, that there is only one person in the Deity. Mr. Janson 
still persists, you see, in. his terrible blasphemy, denying that Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Ghost is true God, like God the Father in all 
things. Mr. Janson appeals to the Bible and calls himself a Christian. 
Still he is impudent enough to deny the deity of Christ, and in that 
way spit God straight in the face. A nice Christian, an excellent pas- 
ter! As before said, Mr. Janson intended last Sunday to prove that 
Christ is not true God. But he failed to get opportunity to that, be- 
cause “God is not to be mocked at.’’ What happens: On Sunday 
(that is a convenient lie, for itwas on Saturday) a furious hurricane 
arises which throws the church of the blasphemer from its foundation. 
The storm takes again the fated house and tears it completely to 
pieces. Sixteen men, among them Mr. Janson himself and family 
were all inside the church walls. Not one of them was hurt. Whata 
miracle, as the church was quite destroyed! A striking proof of God's 
long-suffering. Dear reader, a word to you: take heed of the false 
prophets,’who come to you dressed as sheep, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves. Keep on in the old paths, cling to God’s pure and unfalsified 
words, to the old and tried Lutheran doctrine which is a true reflection 
of the Bible. Remember: God is not to be mocked at! 


A LUTHERAN. 
Madelia, July 23. 


Antiocn Cotiece.—At the annual meeting of the trustees 
of this institution, held June 19, 1883,a committee of three 
was appointed to report upon the “legality and feasibility 
of taking the endowment from this institution to another 
locality.” We give the report of the committee in full as 
we find it printed in pamphlet form and distributed to 
each member of the board. Our readers will be much in- 
terested in it, inasmuch as this report bears intimately 
upon the problem of the Wade School. We cannot see how 
the committee could decide otherwise, and are only sur- 
prised and disappointed that this decision should not have 
been promulgated before so many hopes had been built 
upon such sandy foundations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF ANTIOCH 
COLLEGE. 


Your Committee have with great care examined the letter of Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, addressed to you, dated June 20th, 1865, written for 
the donors and accompanying the endowment of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, then made to Antioch College; and they have also exam- 
ined the Articles of Incorporation of the College, and its By-Laws, by 
which your Board and it are governed. 


This letter contains the conditions upon which the endowment was 
made, as follows: | 


** Whenever and as soon as any claim or article shall be inserted in 
‘the Constitution and By-Laws of the College, or in any way become a 
* rule of government of the College, which may in any shape or form 


‘* impose any sectarian test for the qualification of a trustee in the election 
** of trustees,or which may rescind said Article No. 3, in the Charter as 
“it now stands, amended by your action of June last, or in case said 
“Article No. 3 shall ever be restored in any way by virtue of law or 


** otherwise to what it was in effect prior to your action of June last,” 
then a defeasance shall take place. 


Article III referred to and amended the June preceding in order to 


meet the conditions of the gift and omitting a sectarian qualification 
theretofore contained therein, now reads as follows: 


‘** All the rights and powers of the corporation hereby formed, and 
‘the entire control and management of its College, and property, and 
“‘ affairs, shall be vested in and exercised by a Board of Trustees com- 
** posed of twenty persons.”’ 


Article IV names the first Board of twenty persons, and provides 
that 


‘* Each of them and each successive member of the Board of Trustees 
“shall hold his office until he die, resign or become incompetent, or 
‘** until he shall be suspended as hereinafter provided.” 


Upon the death, resignation, incompetency or supersedure of a 1nem- 
ber, “‘ the remaining members shall appoint a suitable person to fiJl the 
** vacancy thereby occasioned.” 

Article V provides the manner of superseding members of the 
Board upon disability or neglect of duty. 

Article XII provides: 

** No debt shall ever be contracted by the corporation hereby formed, 
‘* nor shall it have the power to mortgage or pledge any portion of its 
“‘ real or personal property. Ao funds or property which it may hereaf- 
** ter acquire by way of endownent, shall ever be diverted from the pur- 
** noses for which they shall have been received, or appropriated, to any 
“other use, a . . “To avoid debt, to render the 
** College establishment self sustaining, and to preserve and secure any 
“endowment fund which it may receive, from waste or misappropria- 
‘** tion, are prominent objects with the founders of the corporation, and 
‘* its affairs shall be so managed that thoee objects may be accomplished,.”” 


Article XIII provides: 


‘‘ An alteration or amendment may be made of Arts. ITI, IV, V and 
“XII, or of either of them, . . . with the concur- 
** rence of every member of the l-oard,” 

These By-Laws were adopted April 22nd, 1859, and except as to Art. 
IIT, amended as stated, have not been altered or amended. 

The donors of the one hundred thousand dollars, through Mr. Hale 
as stated, evidently intended to so carefully make the conditions of the 
gift, and to provide for its safe keeping, by the By-Laws, that the en- 
dowment thus provided should never by action of the Trustees be 
diverted from the use of Antioch College o' Yellow Springs, Green 


County, Ohio. These conditions appgar to us to be well nigh perfect, 
and we believe they cannot ei morally or legally be set aside by 


action of the Trustees. 

The remainder of the College property and funds are equally under 
the provisions of the By-Laws, and especially as to Art. XII, and are to 
be held in trust for this College, and cannot be legally diverted. 

It has been suggested that by unanimous action of the Board of 


, Trustees, a sectarian test or qualification of a trustee might be estab- 


ished, andin such a way the one hundred thousand dollars could be 
collected by the reversioners. 

Such action of the Trustees, being for the express purpose of vitiat- 
ing the trust, would be voidable if not absolutely void, and would be 
restrained on application, by any Court of Equity having jurisdiction. 
Besides, we of course assume that the members of this Board could 
not be induced to violate their duties as trustees, one of the most im- 
portant of which is that of preserving and conserving for the benefit of 
the College (and for no other purpose), its endowment, funds and 
property. 

To do this sacredly, they are bound in honor, morals, and law. We 
therefore report that in our opiuion the funds of this College cannot 
be legally transferred to another locality. Our answer to this query is 
also a reply as to the feasibility of making such transfer. 

| Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN KEBLER, 
~ JOHN LITTLE, 
A. B. CHAMPION. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE Committee. 


June 20th, 1883. 


‘Welcome, Disappointment! Thy hand is cold and hard, 


but it is the hand of a friend. Thy voice is stern and harsh, 
but it is the voice of a friend. Oh, there is something 
sublime in calm endurance, something sublime in the reso- 
lute, fixed purpose of suffering without complaining, which 


makes disappointment oftentimes better than success!— 
Longfellow, 
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All books noticed in this department, as well as new and standard 
books of every description, may be obtained by addressing The Colegrove 
Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


We may expect in October another Indian poem by Mr. 
Edwin Arnold, the author,of the “ Light of Asia.” It will 
be composed of five idyls from the Sanskrit of the Mahab- 
hrata. Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have begun 
work upon a profusely illustrated edition of Tennyson’s 
“ Princess,’ which is to be their chief holiday book. Mr. 
A. P. Linnett, the editor of the well-known Indian news- 
paper, the Pioneer, and the author of “ The Occult World,” 
has ready a new work on Buddhism, entitled ‘ ‘ Esoteric 
Buddhism.” It will be published at once by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.——A translation of Dr. Busch’s forthcoming 
work on Prince Bismark, in his relations to German politics, 
political parties and private life, will be published in the fall, 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The lectures on painting 
and sculpture delivered before the students of the Royal Acad- 
emy, will be published in book form by Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. They also announce “ Training Schools for 
Nurses,” by Dr. W. G. Thompson. Wendell P. and Fran- 
cis I. Garrison are gathering material for a complete biog- 
raphy of their father, William Lloyd Garrison.——A new 
edition of Prof. George Theodore Dippold’s translation of 
“ Brunhild” has been issued by Ginn, Heath & Co.——The 
Osgoods will shortly publish Seventeenth Cehtury Studies,” 
edited by E. W. Gosse. Each decade of the century is rep- 
resented by a single name. A new'edition of Victor 
Rydberg’s “ The Last Athenian,” has been issued by T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. The present translation was made by 
William W. Thomas Jr., United States Minister to Sweden 
and Norway.——-Henry Holt & Co. have just published 
“Master Briland and His Workmen,” the last novel written 
by Auerbach.——Jas. R. Osgood & Co, have ready a stu- 
dents’ edition of the “ Lady of the Lake,” edited with notes 
and an introduction by W. J. Rolfe-——A foreign paper 
says that the poet, Lewis Morris, is much read and in- 
tensely admired in the English colonies of South Africa. 
“The Epic of Hades” and the “ Songs of Two Worlds” are 
found on the table in most of the respectable houses. Mr. 
Morris’s books have alsoa rapidly increasing constituency 
in England, and they deserve a wide reading in America, 
which they would receive if. some enterprising American 
publisher were to give us an American edition. “My 
Dead,” the beautiful poem of F. L. Hosmer, published in 
these columns some time ago, appears in a vigorous mu- 
sical Welsh translation in “ Yr Ymofynydd” for July. 


~ \ 


From PONKAPOG TO PestH. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1883. pp. 259. Price $1.25. 


In this book the art of creating light literature seems 
to us to have reached almost ideal perfection. Itis a sus- 
tained daintiness from first to last interspersed with just 
enough art, philosophy, history and poetry to give it not 
only an “air” but a full atmosphere of culture. It studi- 
ously guards itself from the vulgarisms of any moral 
earnestness, any indignation over wrongs, any array of 
facts that might be suspected of being inserted for the 
sake of information, or any serious dis¢ussion of pressing 
questions. More than that, there is a slight lurking cynic- 
ism in the book that seems to look at enthusiasm as an 
infirmity, and wholesome, hearty curigsity as wanting in 
refinement. A slight implication that all the world isa 
sucked orange to the man who has been wise enough to see 
through it. To what shall we liken this book? A paper 
balloon, giving pleasant diversion for a holiday, that takes 


Ho ughton, 


water, giving the maximum of sensation with the minimum 
of results? Rather let us liken it to “Ladies’-fingers,” some- 
thing a little too substantial for confection, but altogether 
too slight for food. The most harmless species of the dan- 
gerous genus—cake. “Such a book as this is good in its 
place,” yousay. Yes, but the place is very speedily filled and 
the danger is we will have altogether too much of it. Besides 
there are plenty of those to do this kind of work if it must 
be done, who can do no better. Aldrich might do a great 
deal better for us, if he only would take off his kid gloves 
and throw away his perfumery. One is almost ready to 
sympathize with the old music teacher in the wish that he 
might break the heart of his pupil, that then she might 
make a great singer. If Aldrich, Howells and that school 
of graceful writers of which they are the best representa- 
tives, could only be struck with lightning (some writers are 
inclined to think that is what happened to St. Paul on his 
way to Damascus) they might do great things toward mak- 
ing the cultivated classes in America more earnest, and the 
earnest classes more cultivated, about the only reason as it 
seems tous why any man or woman should seek the help 
of type at all in this over-printed and book-burdened age. 
This book is bristling with pleasant conceits and happy 
sentences,‘and if it will prepare any one for a keener appre- 
ciation of Shakspeare, Emerson, Carlyle, or even Haw- 
thorne’s Note Books, we shall be very glad that it is pub- 
lished. 

LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry ‘Cabot Lodge. 


men Series. Boston: 
Price, $1.25. 


American States- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. pp. 362. 


“The only thing worth having in history, as in life, is 
truth; and we do wrong to our past, to ourselves and our 
posterity if we do not strive to render simple justice: 
always.” 

This sentence, quoted from the closing pages of Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s Life of Daniel Webster, is a fair statement 
of the spirit which pervades every page of this valuable 
little book. 

We are led to admire the magnificent presence of this 
“physical lion.” His claim to intellectual greatness is.un- 
questioned. The author speaks fitting words of his fine 
powers of oratory, his unrivalled 
knowledge, the clearness of his perception, his ability to 
select and correlate, and his great service in defending the 
* Union, one and inseparable,” is given due prominence in 
this book. 

But the author is equally frank in dias that 

** They enslave their children’s children 


Who make compromise with sin,” 


and themselves as well. How sadly does the life of Daniel 
Webster teach the student that there is a higher law than 
that of expediency! To no other of our great statesmen 
was there given a better opportunity to become a moral 
hero—to be looked up to and revered in all time. 


stead of the great champion of freedom as well as of Union, 
we have the dark stain in the speech of the 7th of March. 


grave without even the poor compensation for which he 
sacrificed so much. 

It is a book, readable, because brief and well written; 
instructive because. it delineates fairly the life of a great 
statesman, and discusses in connection with it, in an intel- 
ligent, clear manner the political history of our nation 


no one with it and goes nowhere in particular? Soda- 


during his times. > E. O. J. 


iction, his extensive 


But at | 
the cross-roads of his life he took the wrong turn, and in- ° 


And we see policy supplanting principle, and the broken, 
disappointed, dissatisfied man, going down to a premature — 
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Sorrespondence. 
si x Seite 


VACATION NOTES FROM MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arbor, Aug. 4, 1883. 

It would be hard to fiad a more quiet, and, on the whole, 
charming place for a summer’s rest than this college-town 
of Ann Arbor, nestled amidst its superabundance of shade 
trees, upon a ridge of hills, bounded on one side by the 
Huron river, and on all other sides by a beautiful valley, 
beyond which rise other hills to complete the landscape. 
During the college year everything takes on an air of fresh, 
vigorous activity inseparable from the presence of 1,500 or 
1,600 students; but the college year ended, graduates and 
under-gradnates with their friends, professors and assistant 
professors with their families hasten away, anxious to make 
the’ most of their three months of free , and silence 
settles down upon college halls and campus)and streets as 
though all life had suddenly “called a halt.” 

From the midst of this vacation quiet 
write you a** Michigan letter.” | 

The Unitarian church here closed for its usual two months’ 
vacation the first Sunday in July, but its pastor, mindful of 
the Fall and Winter’s work of two sermons and a student’s 
Bible class weekly, and being constitutionally averse to 
repeating old sermons, has fallen into the very bad habit 
of spending the vacation in his study, making preparation 
ahead for the winter’s work. ‘This summer, however, a lit- 
tle variety is found in making a catalogue of the church 
library of nearly 2,000 volumes, and in superintending the 
erection of the new Unitarian parsonage just going up on 
the lot adjoining the church. 

Nor is the Ann Arbor pastor the only one of our Michigan 
workers whom vacation finds at home and at work. We 
have just held a Summer Conference at Athens, a little 
town ninety miles west from here. These Michigan con- 
ferences are a kind of family reunion, so I am prepared to 
tell you various little items of news about the different 
members of our ministerial family. The speakers present 
were Mr. Forbush of Detroit, Mr. Alcott, of Kalamazoo, 
Mr. Rork of Sherwood, Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland of Ann 
Arbor, and Miss Hultin, the pastor of the Athens church, 
while from outside the state we had the able services of Mr. 
Utter, the pastor of the Church of the Messiah, Chicago, 
whose genial versatility quite won the hearts of all, but 
especially the young people. The name of Rev. Rowland 
Connor of East Saginaw, was on the program, but at the 
last moment he begged to be excused, as the subscriptions 
for his new church were demanding his time; and Brother 
Kittridge was absent for the same reason, having been 
pressed into Bro. Connor’s service. Mr. Kittredge has been 
giving a good deal of his strength for some time past to 
building up our cause at Big Rapids, and with so much of 
success that a society has been organized, money raised, 
and a church lot bought, and now subscriptions are being 
pushed for a church building. Because of such manifold 
labors our untiring missionary has been obliged to defer 
his contemplated vacation trip East till later in the season. 

We had hoped to meet at the conference the new pastor 
of the Jackson Church, Rev. Julius Blass, of the last Mead- 
ville class, but he wrote that his church had been closed so 
much during the past year that he hardly felt like being 
away over Sunday. He has not yet learned how large a 
feast of good things we are in the habit of serving at our 
Michigan Conferences, or’ he would have felt it worth his 
while to come for Friday and Saturday, and return in time 
for Sunday. 

Brother Forbush left us Saturday to be with his 8wn peo- 
ple over Sunday, the last before his August vacation, which 
he was hoping to spend among the Rocky Mountains. His 
people, too, have recently bought a new church lot, and are 
_ busy upon plans for a new church. 
Rev. Mr. Utter left at the close of the Conference for his 
early home in Ohio, where he will spend August. Brother 
Alcott has recently purchased a home in Kalamazoo, and 
will spend his vacation enjoying the new possession, a pos- 


m moved to 


Miss Hultin, the pastor of the Athens church, is giving 


her vacation to doing practical Unitarian missionary work 
by preaching every Sunday to three and four congrega- 
tions, riding often thirty miles to reach all her circuit. 
She keeps and drives her own horse (a very good one, by 
the way, which she handles admirably), is a close observer 
and love rof nature in all its phases, and is evidently getting 
real enjoyment and inspiration out of her long rides, as 
well as giving real inspiration and spiritual guidance to 
her many hearers, through her earnest sermons and life. 
Her people at Athens are very devoted to her. She will 
probably continue her Sunday ministrations to them dur- 
ing the coming year as last year, while yet pursuing her 
studies in the University at Ann Arbor, preparatory to go- 
ing to Meadville later. 


Rev. Mr. Rork has accepted a very unanimous call from 


the Sherwood church, to preach for them the coming year, 
and has already entered upon his pastoral work, while giv- 
ing his week days to busy preparation for his school which 
is to re-open September 20th. If any of our Unitarian 


families are looking for a first rate school where their chil- 
dren will come under the personal supervision of, and into 
direct contact with, an earnest and able teacher, whose 
home is made in a true sense a home for his pupils, and in 
a quiet town free from temptations to evil, they cannot do 
better than correspond with Mr. Rork, at Sherwood, Mich. 
Our next State Conference is to be held with Brother 
Savage, of Mount Pleasant, early in October, in connection 
with the dedication of his new ¢hurch, at which time we 
hope to number Rev. Mr.Westall, of Ere, Pa., among our 
Michigan ministers, word having recently been received of 
a call extended to him by the Grand Haven Society.* 

It was rather a significant fact that of the speakers pres- 
ent at our late conference, only one, viz: Rev. Mr. Forbush, 
was a Unitarian by birthand education. Mr. Utter began 
his ministerial career among the United Brethren. Mr. 
Alcott, one of our clearest and most logical thinkers came 
to us two years ago from the Presbyterians, Mr. Rork and 
Miss Hultin came from the Methodists, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Sunderland from the Baptists; and we have just had a 
valuable accession to our Michigan Unitarian forces in two 
other converts from the Baptists, viz: Mr. and Mrs. Udell, 
late of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, now of Grand 
Rapids, this State. Brother Udell has been for years the 
Superintendent of the large mission Sunday-school con- 
junctive with Mr. Snyder’s church; and it is to the un- 
wearied labors and enthusiam of its Superintendent that 
the school is chiefly indebted for its size and prosperity. 
We shall expect to hear ere long of Unitarian work begun 
at Grand Rapids. 

One other significant thing about our late conference was 
that it was held with a church gathered through the labérs 
of Mr. Rork, while yet a Methodist minister. As the min- 
ister saw the truth in a new light, he was too honest not to 
proclaim it to his people, and thus people and pastor grew 
together, gradually and naturally toward the larger liberty 
of a rational faith, and when the minister was finally tried 
and expelled for heresy, four hundred and thirty-five out of 
a membership of four hundred and fifty called for letters 
and went with him into an independent society which still 
continues independent in name, but is so far in sympathy 
with Unitarianism that it invited our conference to meet 
there, and will probably ere long be with us in name as 
well as spirit. Whether it was the combination of Meth- 
odist fervor with clear, rational, Unitarian thinking or 
not, seldom have we had so good a conference in Michigan. 
Would that other orthodox ministers who are themselves 
growing liberal would be as honest as Brother Rork, and 
we might hope for other churches to come with their minis- 
ters into the Liberal ranks. 

We have just received the news ef Brother Janson’s sad 
misfortunes, and though many of our people are away we 
are moved to send our mite toward his relief. Twenty dol- 
lars are already subscribed for the purpose. It must be that 
so much of bravery in the midst of such misfortunes will 
call out help sufficient to rebuild his house and chnrch. 


E. BR. 8. 


session in which we are glad to reada prophecy of a long 
pastorate, — 


*As will be seen by our Field Notes, Mr, Westall has finally concluded 
to remain at Erie.—Eb., 
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ELLEN T. Lxeonanrp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


>) Associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLARKE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mrs. E. E. MaREAN, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding *“*‘ What to see’’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ** What to do”’ toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us, 


——E 


GARDEN THOUGHTS. 


I hope you spend a large proportion of your va- 
cation time in your garden this summer. There is 
more of pleasure and less of work in it now than 
there was earlier in the season. Then the trans- 
planting and thinning out of the seedlings required 
attention; and the weeding must be done with del- 
icacy and decision. All this was hard, back-aching 
work, but it had its hopes and pleasant plans. 
Now while the battle with weeds must still be kept 
up, the seeds you have sowed, and which have 
sprung up, are so well grown that you have no dif- 
ficulty in keeping weeds in subjection, and you are 
getting fine bouquets of blossoms every day for 
your pains. A fresh bunch of flowers on your 
table each day, and another for some one of your 
neighbors or sick friends, uses your blossoms to 
good purpose and gives you a substantial income 
for the work you put into them. Pick and use 
them freely, and they will bloom the more vigo- 
rously. It is to little purpose if you only raise 
them for the sight of their bright coloring in the 
yard. Not because that in itself is not good. It is, 
as far as it goes, but there is so much more that 
might come. You’ve seen gardens where the blos- 
soms were not picked often. Dry, half-dead flowers 
and seed-vessels more plentiful than fresh blooms. 
Leave a few, purposely, to go to seed, but pick the 
rest as they grow past their beauty, even if you 
throw them away. Both seeds and blooms thrive 
the better for it. 

And while we are working for the flowers there 
is much we can think about for ourselves. How 
much more good our vacation is doing us for leav- 
ing this and other occupations to give a value to 
our time. Vacation is for rest, but rest is not 
found in mere idleness so much as in change. 
Every kind of life must have its intervals of rest. 
You have your long, refreshing sleep each night, 
and nature is busy repairing the wastes of the body, 
from its day’s use. The flowers have their night's 
rest, and will always keep bright longer if picked 
in the early morning. In neither of you does life 
or growth come to a stand-still during this interval 
of rest. Rather, it is the time for its fullest vigor. 
Then is the time to strike the roots deeper and get 
firmer foundations. If we grow too fast to tops 
and hurry on to early blooming, the storms of life 
will serve us as do the heavy rains some of the 


a 


flowers. Going out one day after one of these, 
when the clouds had rolled away, we found the 
scarlet cacalias beaten down till their glowing tips 
were smeared with, mud, and the, mignonette and 
verbenas, draggled and sorry, lying prone in the 
dirt. But the bachelors’ buttons, which are more 
of a cold weather plant, and the asters, which de- 
vote so much more time to root-strengthening, with 
others of a slower growth, have held their heads 
more firmly, and are not so utterly cast down. 

Use your vacation for getting a broad, firm hold 
at the roots. Spend your time as much as possible 
among the things you love best, but think about 
them, use them, and really live with them while you 
have the chance, not merely luxuriate in them. 


MULEYKEH. 


FROM BROWNING’S DRAMATIC IDYLS, II. 


E. E. M., 


Whenever a stranger passed the tent where 
Hoseyn lived, he pitied the poor fellow inside, who 
seemed to have neither salt nor bread. But some 
one who knew Hoseyn would say, “Oh, you need 
not pity him, he needs pity no more than one seek- 
ing pearls by the sea shore, who cares little for the 
tiny seed-pearls since he bears the most beautiful 
gem of all on his bosom, a pearl like the moon. 
To be sure Hoseyn had to part with his herds 
and flocks, when his tribe paid the value of ten 
thousand camels for that murder done long 
ago, but never since time began has any master 
owned such a mare as his Muleykeh, his peerless 
Pearl. Hoseyn may well laugh in his pride. No 
other steed ventures in the race with Muleykeh. 

Then the stranger could only reply that all the 
pity.was due to Duhl, the son of Sheyban, who was 
withering away in heart for envy of Hoseyn’s 
fortune. 

Now, one day Duhl came riding to Hoseyn’s tent 
and offered him double the price of a thousand camels 
for Muleykeh. Hoseyn laughed at him, telling him 
to go and gaze on his famous camels, but to leave 
Muleykeh in peace. After a year Duhl came again 
with a pitiful tale of his son who was pining to 
death in longing for the beautiful mare, and he 
begged Hoseyn, for his son’s sake, to give him the 
Pearl, trusting to God for a seven-fold reward. 
Hoseyn answered, “God gives every man one life 
like a lamp—then gives him oil for that lamp. 
Now, your son is the oil of your lamp, the light of 
your life. Muleykeh is mine. Should I beg for 
your son if Muleykeh died?’ And again Duhl 
went away in trouble. Another year passed by. 
Duhl, remembering the failures he had made, came 


again to Hoseyn’s tent, but this time he came at ~ 


night and crept behind and crawled in while Hoseyn 
was sleeping—Pear] tethered close beside him with 
her headstall wound three times around, his waist. 
Buheysah, her sister, stood on the other side, both 
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saddled and bridled, lest some thief should enter 
as in this very case. Duhl opened the tent door, 
buckled the girth, cut the headstall, sprang on the 
Pearl and was away over the desert as the arrow 
flies from the bow. Up started Hoseyn, and in a 
minute more was away on the back of Buheysah, 
who was almost as fleet as her sister. Hoseyn’s 
blood was like fire. He rode well and they gained 
on the fugitives until they were but a horse length 
away, for the Pearl missed the familiar tap of the 
heel and touch of the bit. Then they were neck 
by neck, when—what folly made Hoseyn shout— 
“You dog of a Duhl, touch my Pearl’s right ear 
and press her left flank with your foot.” Duhl was 
wise at the word, and Muleykeh too heard the word 
of her master, whom to hear was to obey. She 
sprang forward and vanished forever. 

Hoseyn turned to his desolate home. When 
morning came he still sat on the ground weeping, 
‘and when the neighbors questioned him he_ told 
them all. “Fool,” said they, “crazy indeed. A 
boy, or even a girl, would have kept still, and he 
might have had his Pearl again. 

| ‘*the eyed like an antelope, 
The child of his heart by day, the wife of his breast by night, 


** And the beaten in speed,’’ wept Hoseyn; 
‘** You never have loved my Pearl.” 


And do you think Hoseyn was so foolish after 
all? We would not do as he did, because to have 
Muleykeh beaten would not be to us the trouble it 
seemed to him, but is it not oftén better to lose our 
treasures than to keep them with a stain of disgrace 
upon them? Isn’t it better to lose the good marks 
at schoot than to win them by the faintest shade of 
deceit? Is anything in the world worth very much 
after all, if we keep it, knowing its own beauty is 
tarnished because it is ours? 


THE ROBIN. 


‘My old Welsh neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 

Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, stopped, 
And, cruel in sport as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
Frem bough to bough in the apple-tree. 


“ Nay!” said the grandmother; “have you not heard, 
My poor, bad boy! of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? 


“ He brings cool dew in his little bill 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin: 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


‘“My poor Bron rhuddyn! my breast-burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of Our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him!” 


“ Amen!” I said to the beautiful myth; 
Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well; 
Each good thought is a drop wheréwith 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


* Prayers of love like rain drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
‘Who suffer like Him in the good they do!” 


—J, G. Whittier. 


Ghe Gxchange TWable. 


THE PRODIGAL SON AT HOME. 


BY W. I. CHASE. 


“Did you ever hear the sequel to that?” asked Mr. 
Goodenow as he laid down the poker and resumed his seat. 

“ No, indeed,” we answered. “Is there a sequel? Where 
did you read it!” 

“ I witnessed most of it, and the rest was told me. Oh, 
you needn’t laugh. History repeats itself, you know; and 
no wonder, it is getting so old.” 

We were sitting round the fire discussing semi-religious 
subjects suggested by the morning sermon, and from this 
we branched off into different “ readings ” of the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. It was to this that Mr. Goodenow’s ques- 
tion referred. Of course we all begged for the story, which 
he told as follows: 

The story, as I recall it, is substantially the same as the 
original version; but the additions bear the mark of a later 
age. But for these additions, as well as the palpable 
anachronisms, the muse of history is responsible, not I. If, 
in repeating herself, she fails to stick to the original text, 
I cannot presume to set her right. 

When the elder brother entered the banquet hall with his 
father he was cordially greeted by the prodigal, but returned 
the salutation with evident coldness. Hence the prodigal— 
Jack was his name, by the way—returned to his place at 
the head of the dancing hall, while his elder brother, Tom, 
sought a seat in a retired corner, feeling as though “his 
nose were out of joint.” 

His father’s re ver the unaffected pleasure of the revelers 
(who consisted of the family servants and the neighbors, 
some of them tenants on the farm) in celebrating his 
brother’s return was gall and bitterness to him. 

“They wouldn’t be half so glad to see me,” he muttered 
wrathfully. “What can they see to like, much less to_ 
admire, in that reprobate. If ’twas only the girls I would 
not wonder. We all know they are fools! But the men, 
too! There wasn’t one of them but said it was a 
good riddance when he left, and [’m sure ‘he’s done 
nothing since to change their minds. There’s Dick 
Hodges. He swore to have his life if he ever caught 
him talking to hid wife again; but he’s forgotten all 
that now. Tim and Andy may be glad to have some one 
here they can loaf under, and perhaps John Bailey remem- 
bers that if father had not been obliged to sell as well as to 
mortgage, to set Jack up, he’d never have got that forty 
acres so cheap.” 

But the recollection was too galling, and he retired to bed, 
only to be pursued by the distant echoes of mirth and 
revelry. 

Morning brought relief, however; for in the fields Tom 
held full sway, and, barring a little tardiness on the part of 
the hired help, there was nothing to annoy him. His father 
came out, but only to advise; for the old man’s energy had 
long since given way ore that of his son. Jack was 
there, too; but as a labor&r, and, seeing how well and faith- 
fully he wrought, Tom’s heart began to soften toward him. 

It did not last, however; for Jack’s sense of proprietor- 
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ship soon began to assert itself, and he commenced assum- 
ing ashare in ordering the farm, not by countermanding 
his brother’s directions, but by modifying them or going to 
his father to advise differently. Then, of course, the old 
gentleman would goto Tom with the suggestion, citing 
Jack’s opinion as an authority of some weight, and thereby 
prejudicing Tom, not only against the suggestion, but also 
against the author of it as an impertinent meddler. 

Finding that his suggestions were not heeded Jack lost 
interest in his work, and, as Tom never gave him any 
orders he shirked more or less. It was this, combined 
with the fact that Jack needed spending money, that led 
his father to hire Jack at regular wages. 

Still Jack was under his father’s orders exclusively, since 
Tom assumed no responsibility in directing him. Jack 
would not set himself to work, and, when directed, had a 
shiftless way about him that provoked his brother’s wrath. 
Tom, however, held his tongue, but raved inwardly at his 
father’s partiality for his ne’er-do-weel son. 

Jack became highly popular in the neighborhood; and 
this, too, increased Tom’s jealousy. Of course it was very 
wrong in him to feel so; but I am only stating the facts. 
Things went on this way for several years, the two young 
men growing more and more estranged. Their father was 
getting old and very feeble, and one day he.announced to 
Tom his intention of making his will. Tom said nothing; 
but as he furnished the inventory of the property he thought 
a good deal. 

“Father means to propose another division of the prop- 
erty,” he thought. “ Equal of course; for Jack has nothing. 
And he expects me to agree to it.” 

He ground his teeth over the injustice of the fancied pro- 
posal. He determined to oppose it; but despaired of mak- 
ing his father understand his feelings in the matter. 

“Till not open the subject, though,” he said to himself. 
“Tll hear what he has to propose and then ask him if he 
thinks that’s honest.” 

Both father and son seemed diffident about discussing 
matters, until finally, just as Tom was wondering if his 
father really meant to settle the matter without consulting 
him, the old man began cautiously: 

“The Lord has prospered us, my boy. 
very well these last few years.” 


“Yes, father. Since we have got out of debt we have 
come on fast.” 


“And being prosperous, we can afford to be charitable 
and generous!” 

“ Truly, father,” said Tom, hesitatingly. 
of any deserving object.” 

“ Nay,” interrupted the old gentleman. “ Poor Jack is 
not likely to deserve much. ’Tis not his way; but he has 
necessities, like the rest of us. 

“ I never meant,” he said, going on hastily, as he saw the 
fixed look in Tom’s face. “I never meant that Jack’s return 
should make any difference to you. You were to have all, 
according to agreement, as was perfectly right and fair. 
But now Jack’s here, it seems as though we ought to do 
something for him. If we could let him have the Hodge 
place, with twenty acres or so.” Tom laughed. 

“ Jack would hardly turn round on twenty acres. 
him the whole field, if you like.” 

* But about stocking it, Tom?” 

“ His wages ought to help there; but I suppose he’s spent 
them. But fix matters as you think best, father. I don’t 
feel as though I ought to dictate, Still, 1am glad you spoke 
of it. I was a little afraid you were forgetting—” 


“Tam not likely to forget you, Tom, nor that you never 
caused me any anxiety.” 


Tom went out to his work with a lighter heart than he 
had carried for some time. He was willing enough to be 
friends with Jack now, if he wanted to. - 


We have done 


“If you know 


Give 


But this did not last long. A new and more distracting 


jealousy arose. What ever made Tom pitch upon such a 
little piece of fuss and feathers as Mamie Brown for his 
sweetheart I cannot say; but he had been waiting on her for 
several years, not persistently—for Mamie was quite young 
and Tom was perhaps a not very ardent wooer. Besides, he 


had his work to attend to; and courtship demands time and 
attention. 

When Tom found that Jack was also paying attentions 
to Mamie, he was more angry than jealous; for it seemed 
to him that his brother was crossing his path on purpose 
to annoy him. He could not imagine that Mamie would 
prefer Jack to himself. 

But he soon found his rival was not to be despised. Jack 
made himself very agreeable, and his smart speeches were 
often repeated to Tom by the object of their affections, as 
though he ought to be proud of his brother. 

About this time the old father died and was buried. 
When the will was opened it was found that Jack was given 
the “ Hodge place,” with the small field adjoining, and a 
small trifle to start with; but all the rest was left to Tom. 
This was about as the elder brother expected, but the 
younger brother was somewhat disappointed. 

They had no words on the subject; but Jack talked to 
his friends a little’ He “did not blame Tom for insistix 
on his rights; hut he had thought from something 
father had said that he would be treated a little moré 
erously.” 
charged with exercising undue influence over the old gentle- 
man; and this story was bandied about with many exagger- 
ations. Some said that the old man was in his dotage 
when he made the will, and even some of the servants 
testified that their late master was “mortal afraid of Mr. 
Tom.” 

Tom heard all of this, of course, and it made him 
furious; but he attempted no defense or explanation, con- 
tenting himself with snubbing those who spoke to him on 
the subject. When Mamie Brown told him it was “real 
mean of you to treat your brother so,” he did not take the 
trouble to deny anything, but haughtily reminded her that 
he could attend to his own business. This, of course, broke 
up the tacit understanding between them, and Mamie went 
over to comfort the defrauded Jack. 

When Tom heard of their engagement he did do a 
mean thing, and I am ashamed of him for it. He said, 
and said it too where he knew it would be carried to Ma- 
mie’s ears, that “if Jack wanted to marry he ought to hunt 
up Jerry Allen's wife, that he ran off with from Boston and 
deserted in St. Louis.” 

But this shaft of malice fell flat. Mamie tossed her 
pretty head and said “she knew who that came from. 
There were two sides to that Allen story, and Jack had 
already explained it to her satisfaction.” 

Jack’s meekness through all this excited the admiration 
of the good Christians of the neighborhood. He refused 
to go to law to break his father’s will because he did not 
wish to make trouble in the family, and he excused his 
brother’s slander with ihe remark that “Tom feels sore 
about losing Mamie. I can’t blame him.” 

Tom’s behavior offered a melancholy contrast. His bad 
temper and surliness increased. He would not speak to 
his brother, and almost ceased to go to church, because he 
winced under the censure of many of the church members. 
It was soon whispered about that Yom’s former good be- 
havior was part of a deep laid scheme to keep on the right 
side of his father, and that now he had secured the prop- 
erty he was throwing off the mask. There were those who 
went further and hinted that if the truth was known—the 
truth is always evil in such cases—there had not been so 
much difference after all in the conduct of the two sons. 

But though this was generally regarded as a slander 
Yo seemed no room for doubt that Tom had fallen from 

ce and was hardening his heart. Some considered it 
the effect of unrepented sin, and some laid it to his increas- 
ing wealth. 

By and by Tom married. This might have helped mat- 
ters if he had taken some one in the neighborhood; but his 
wife was a stranger; a lady from the city, whom he had 
met by chance, and whose coming was a surprise even to 
the servants on the farm; for Tom never spoke of his in- 
tentions to any one now. 

She was a quiet, well-bred lady; but she took a dislike to 
the neighborhood and visited but little. She snubbed Ma- 
mie, it was said. Anyhow by the time the children—Tom’s 


Of course he found partisans, and Tom was — ™ 
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two and Jack’s half a dozen—were old enough to play, 
their mothers forbade their playing together. 

Both the brothers were wearing on toward middle age 
now; and still, though Tom was much the richer, Jack was 
by far the most popular. But just at this time one of those 
local public questions arose which excited much discussion, 
and Tom saw fit to take part init. Then, since the politi- 
cians, following the locality rule, happened to need a can- 
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The subse ption price of Unity is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontipiie, and until payment of all arrearages is made 


didate from that section of the ae ceipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 


for supervisor. 

When he was elected t county newspapers referred to 
him as a rising man d his colleagues in office made 
much of him. His wealth gave him a prestige and he de- 
veloped a talent for ptblicaffairs. This led him to take 
interest in polifics,and a few years afterward he was 


t first his c unity were very proud of him; but as 
he\| made no special effort to secure or retain their favor, 
defraction soon commenced. Itwas sagfi that he was devel- 
ing convivial tastes and becoming decidedly “ fast ” for 


“a man of his years. It was this, perhaps, which led Mrs. 
Tom to always accompany her husband when he was away | 


on public duty; but even this did not silence the wagging 
tongues. People shook their heads and said it was all in 
the blood, and felt inclined to congratulate Jack on having 
sown his wild oats when he was young. Jack had entirely 
reformed now. He had experienced religion and joined 
the church, and the stories he heard about his brother 
troubled him. 

But what could he do? He went to warn Tom once, and 
discharged his duty in the mildest manner. 

* Brother,” he said, “ 1 am sorry to hear what I do about 
your habits and associates. Let me warn you; or, if you 
choose, take warning by me. Our family can abstain, but 
they cannot refrain.” 

“Get out!” roared Tom. “Get along with you! D’ye 
think there’s ‘no difference between a man who has prac- 
ticed self-denial and one who never denied himself in his 
life?” 

So that did not bring them any nearer together. But 
Tom didn’t care for that now. He was growing quite jolly 
and self-satisfied. If people did not apwrove of him, let 
them go; he had friends enough. 

But they had another chance to make up soon after; for 
Jack got into financial trouble and Tom helped him ont. 
It was an old matter, a note given by the prodigal and re- 
newed just before his father’s death, wren, of course, he 
expected to have money to cancel it. The holder of the 
note brought suit, and the poor man, being unable to pay, 
would have lost most of his property beyond his homestead 
right if his elder brother had not come to the rescue. But 
Tom’s manner repelled Jack’s expressions of gratitude, and 
with a hasty promise to repay the money as soon as he was 
able, he took his leave. 

This is as far as I can take you. Ido not know whether 
the brothers ever made up, nor can I tell exactly what kept 
them apart. Modst of the neighbors think it is Tom’s fault; 
but then most of them are prejudiced against Tom, and 
cherish an illusion that he was somehow the prodigal after 
all. 

But though intimate with neither, I own to a preference 
for Tom. He seems the better citizen. But then I, too, 
may be prejudiced.—Independent. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty 


Addess §=R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado, 


tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 
, Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick Block, Chicago. 


THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


The following contributions to the fund for the relief of 
Kristofer Janson’s Mission whose loss in the Minnesota 


cyclone was noticed in our last issue, have been received at 
this office. Further contributions are confidently expected 
and earnestly solicited: 


Mrs. Jno. Wilkinson, Chicago, - - § 5.00 
All Souls Church, : - - 18.00 
Rev. Geo. Batchelor, ™ - - - 5.00 
Jno. 8S. Brewer, ae - - - 10.00 
S. A. Maxwell, a - - - 10.00 
W. R. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, Ia.,_ - - - 5.00 
Rev. C. G. Howland, Lawrence, Kansas, - 5.00 
E. J. and C. H. Faulkner, Keene, N.H.. - 25.00 
Mrs. B. 58. Long, Geneva, ill., . - - 1.00 
Miss C. H. Long, ” - . - 1.00 
Mrs. 8. 8S. Carr, ” as - - 5.00 
Rev. J. L. Douthit, Snelteyvene) Ill., - 1.00 
Fred K. Gillette, - - - 1.00 
Dr. Thos. Kerr, Rockford, Ill. - - - 1.00 
Miss Jennie E. McCaine, St. Paul, Minn., - 1.00 
Mrs. A. B. Rodgers, eeapars, = Mass., - 2.65 
From Germantown, Pa., - - - 5.00 
Mrs. H. Wilde, Cincinnati, O., - - - 1.00 
W. H. Rifenburg, Hobart, Ind., - - 1.00 
Edward Bebb, Fountaindale, IIL., - - 3.50 
Miss Mary Dodds, St. Louis, Mo.,_ - - 1.00 
Mrs. C. P. Curtis. N. Andover, =e - 10.00 
Mrs. H. E.Stephenson, “ - 10.00 
A. L. Colton, Ionia, Mich., - - 1.00 
Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton, il. - 2.00 
Mrs. Whipple, - 1.00 
Mrs. Mercer, - ™ - 1.00 
Mrs. Stephens, _ tq - 1.00 
From 135 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, - - 6.00 

Total, - - $140.15 


Kindergarten Training School. 
Eau Claire Kindergarten Association 


has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training Class for 
instruction in the Principles and Methods of Freebel, with practical ap- 
plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jones, a graduate of the St. Louis Kinder- 
garten Training School. For particulars appply to 


Miss JENNY LLOYD JONEs, Supervisor, 
Or to D. P. Simons, Prest. of Kindergarten Ass’n, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
REFERENCES: 
Miss Susan Biow, St. Louis, 


W. H. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


W. D. Parker, Pres. State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wis 
Rey. JOHN Snyper, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. KERR C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, Wis. 
H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JENK., LLoyp JonEs, Chicago, 111. 
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The Duties-of Women. By Frances PowER 4 | ; wile 
Cossk. 12mo. pp~193. Paper 25cts.; cloth * Edited by members of the renee oghtonep ng logon amen A 9. mmpmam to 
The Two Conscience3;>An Essay. By W1- g : wae who 
LIAM DENNIS. 12mo. pp. 85. _ a ee ae Unity ublishing Committee. would be willing to take agencies. Full particulars 
A Study of the Pentateuch. By RUres__ will be given upon application to this office, and 
P. STEBBINS, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233.....: ON 1.257)}~ St To be ordered from— sample copies of Unrry will be sent free to any ad- 
Wrestling and Waiting. By Jony F. W. i dress. Applicants for agencies will please give 
Se ETT TY TTT TITEL 1.50 |*LJ NITY OFFICE, references. 
Jesus, His Opinions and Character. The ahie 
<< any Studies of a Layman. em sh 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. —_ : 
PGha cyaaddseus « snpessseessennees sven: UMIT YT, 
Poems. By Mrnor J. SavaGeE. 18mo. pp 247. Single copy, 5 cents 
Pe ahs ob Ve bc sd Hobe e Cee Ma ds CHSC weed Fe be 1.50 Price, . PY: ’ Including postage. 
The Minister’s Hand-book: For Christen- a 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. Compiled and 
arranged by Rev. Minot J. SAvaGE. New —_ifTow ready -— 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo. pp. 121. Cloth... .75 
The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Rid- No. 1. “* NarurRAL RELIGION,” By J. Vila Blake. 
dies. By M. J. SavaGe. 12mo. pp. 160.... 1.00 
Belief in God. An Examination of Some No.2. ** Tae RELIGION of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons. 
Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M. J. 
SavaGE, to which is added an address by W. No. 4. “*AspouT PRAYER. ”’ 
H. SAVAGE. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth.......... 1.00 
Beliefs About Man. A Companion Volume No.7. “THe GrowTu or Faira.’”’By H. M. Simmons. 
to “ Belief in God.’ By M. J. SAVAGE. 12mo, 
pp. es ian ee dees nebh abe e4 1.00 In Preparation anda Ready Soon. 
Talks About Jesus. By M. J. SAVAGE. ss —) THE (—- 
I SE AEN eee. 65. cece oboe ion SS | : Ch 
No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH ICa 0 ort este n 
The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Sav- aed a vier - [ 
, a TI. ele RIND abe awe nade veges 1.00 COVENANTS, ETC. | Railway is the 
Life and Letters of T. J. Mumford. OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
ey i Se is QIRGED Skids 6d se bee wee se 06a No. 5. “THE Power OF THE Bap,” (The-Western n e 
A Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Ser- : b ‘ia Blake.’ UNITED STATES FA T MAIL ROUTE 
mons. By W. C. GANNETT. 18mo, pp. 106. Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake. ) tis the Great Thoroughfare from and to 
Limp Cloth 50 cts. Full gilt ................ 1.00 C : C A C O 
Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above Prices by No. 6. ‘*‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITs HISTORY AND ITS PRIN | 
: CIPLES,”’ by J. C. Learned. And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
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135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. — sconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- 
. Others to Follow sota, Dakota, Manitoba, entral and 
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